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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP FRASER. 


By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liverpool ; 
Author of ‘‘ Godliness and Manliness.” “‘True Religion,” &c.; also Editor of Bishop 
Fraser's Sermons. Second Edition. 1 vol., illustrated, demy S8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
‘This important work is the history of a very grand episcopacy. The story of what can 
be done in fifteen years—and that by the simplest means—is a bit of blue sky, indeed, an 
expanse of blue sky, in our cloudy heavens.” — Whe Times, : : , i 
‘* A singularly complete picture of James Fraser as bishop, philanthropist, and om. 
F ccord, 


THE LIFE of HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Edited 


by her Son, Rev. CHARLES FE. STOWE. With Portraits and other Ilustrations., 1 
vol. demy 8vo, about 500 pages, cloth, 15s. ‘ 

The volume contains numerous letters from such distinguished persons as Archbishop 
Whately, Charles Kingsley, Mrs. Browaing, Rt. Hon. John Bright, Mr. Ruskin, James Russell 
Lowell, Harriet Martincau, Lady Byron, all of immediate interest, as throwing light on the 
personality of Mrs. Stowe, and illustrating the works which have emanated from her pen. 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: her Life, Letters, and Journals. 
Edited by EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
Concord Home, 450 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“Miss Cheney has done her best with her subject and with her materials, and we may be 
elad to have for girls such a compact and interesting memorial of a writer whose apprecia- 
tion can do them nothing but good. And further, it would be a pity to leave the impression that 
no others should read this volume. It throws side-lights on domestic and literary America 
before the war, and is by no means without such humout as appeals to any who love their 
fellow-men.’’—-Spectator. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOT : a Personal Memoir of his Early 


Art Career. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of ‘‘Academy Notes,” ‘ Breton 
Folk,” &c. With 172 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

‘“We do not hesitate to give a high place among the Christmas books of the year to the 

Memoir of Randolph Caldecott, one whose pencil charmed so many with its graceful humonr. 


These drawings are nothing less than delightful ; so various sv genial, and so full of taste, 


and, when the occasion serves, of a sense of beauty, are they.” — Spectator. 


THE PRINCIPAL DRAMATIC WORKS of THOMAS 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, With Memoir by his Son. Illustrated with 6 Photogravure 
Portraits of J. Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, F. A. Sothern, H. J, Montague, and Geo 
Hioney. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, One Guinea. 
‘* They are invaluable to the student of the stage ; inestimable documents in theatrical 
history.”—World, 


MEMORIES of FIFTY YEARS. By Lester Wallack. 
Large Paper Edition of Fifty Copies, printed on extra plate paper, small 4to boards, 


= oe autograph in gilt letters, £3 3s. net. Ordinary Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“* Very pleasant reading du they constitute, and the volume, overflowing with portraits 
and other illustrations, is an agreeable possession Besides being agreeable reading, is a 
welcome contribution to stage history.”—Saturday Review, 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Third Edition, NOW READY. 





KIT and KITTY: a Story of West Middlesex. By R. D.| 


a Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” “ Springhaven,” &c. 
31s. 6d. 

“The plot, good as it is, is not the point in this charming romance. The finer and the 
truer point is in the admirable literature of the book, in the sense of open air and freshness, 
in the descriptions—the fruit ripening under your eye, the wind blowing the open page. ‘The 
dialogue is exquisitely chiselled.”—Daily News. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY in the WORLD: a Novel. 


3 Vols., crown 8vo 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Author of “Their Pilgrimage,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, ; 


cloth, 6s. 


IN FAR LOCHABER. By William Black, Author of “ The 


Strange Adventures of a House-Boat,” ‘‘A Daughter of Heth,” &e. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
** 4 capital story of Svotch life, briskly and brightly told, and full of stariling contrasts.” 


a aiakiee - Standard. 
This is a good little hook.”—Athenewuin. 


BETWIXT THE FORELANDS. By W. Clarke Russell, 
Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” ‘The Frozen Pirate,” &c. 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

*** 4 long-shore chat’ about the Straits of Dover and seafaring life generally, A most 
interesting book, and freely illustrated.”—Glasgow Herald. 


JUPITER LIGHTS: a Novel. By Constance F. Woolson, 


Author oi ‘‘ Anpe,” “ East Angels,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


66 U7: 
RANDALL TREVOR. By H. P. Earl, Author of “His 
; Sisters,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 2is. 
** Randall Trevor,” with its pictures of Oxford and country life, is a well written 
interesting novel..,... His portraiture of character is generally excellert.”—Morning Post. 


THREE DIGGERS: a Tale of the Australian Fifties. 


PERCY CLARKE, LL.B., Author of “ The New Chum in Australia,” &c, 
cloth, 6s. 


lvol., with 


and 


By 


Crown 8vo, 


With 2 Portraits of Miss Allcott, and a view of her | 


THE STORY of EMIN'S RESCUE, as told in 


STANLEY'S LETTERS. Published by Mr. Stanley’s permission. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society ; with a Map of the Route from 
the Congo to the coast. Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. 
*.* It will of course be distinctly understood that this little volume will in no way trench 
upon Mr, Stanley's great work, which cannot possibly be published for several months. 


AUSTRALIA TWICE TRAVERSED: the Romance of 


Exploration, Being a Narrative compiled from the Journals of Five Exploring Ex- 
peditions into and through Central, South. and Western Australia, from 1872 to 1876. 
By ERNEST GILES, Fellow and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, 
London. With Six Maps, and numerous illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 30s. 


THE LAND of an AFRICAN SULTAN: Travels in 


Morocco, By WALTER B, HARRIS, F.R.G.S. (‘AL Atssour”). With numerous 
Tilustrations by Aleck Berens. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. G1. A Large-Paper Edition 
(limited to 200 copies), at 31s, 6d, net. 


‘'FRIESLAND MERES, and THROUGH the NETHER- 


LANDS: the Voyage of a Family in a Norfolk Wherry. By H®NRY MONTAGU 
DOUGHTY, Author of ‘Summer in Broadland.” With about 50 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 83, 6d. 

** From beginning to end this book is full of interest, the places described being seldom 
visited by Englishmen, The illustrations are numerous and remarkably good; some are from 
pen-and-ink sketches made on the spot by three members of the party, others are from photo- 
— _ is also furnished with two good maps, on which the author’s route is laid 
down,”’—Field. 


BLACKS and BUSHRANGERS; or, Adventures in North 
Queensland. By E. B. KENNEDY, With 8 Original Illustrations by Stanley 
Berkeley. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

“One of thé most exciting and interesting stories of the season,” —Standard, 


THROUGH ATOLLS, and ISLANDS in the GREAT 


SOULH SEA. By FREDERICK J. MOSS, Member of the House of Representatives» 
New Zealand. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 





‘TROOPER and REDSKIN. Recollections of Life in the 


North-West Mounted Police, Canada. By JOHN G. DONKIN. The Author served in 
the Mounted Police of Canada from 1884 to 1888, and met with some lively experiences 
in outlying stations in the North-West. The book contains a Map and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 


: NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT'S SKETCHES. A Collection 


of about 200, With an Introduction by HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘“* Memoirs 
| of R. Caldecott,” ‘‘ Academy Notes,” &c. Demy 4to, picture boards, 2s. 6d. 
“ An extremely interesting volume.”—Spectator, 


THE CONQUEST of the MOON: a Story of the Bayouda, 


By ANDRELA‘RIE, Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo,*cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 64. 
‘*Emphatically a book of marvels and a marvellous book, a bork sufficient in itself to 
make memorable the season, a “‘ white book” for wonder-loving readers, a story that rivals 
the most ingenious conceptions of Edgar Poe, and M. Jules Verne.”-—Saturday Review. 


SIR LUDAR: a Tale of the Days of Good Queen Bess. By 


TALBOT BAINES REED, Author of “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s,” ‘ The 
Willoughby Captains,” &c. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
‘* Asa picture of life in Elizabethan time, and a tale of adventure, the volume is likely 
to prove acceptable to those for whom it is specially written.”—Morning Post. 


ADRIFT in the PACIFIC. By Jules Verne, Author of 


** Around the World in Eighty Days,” ‘“‘The Clipper of the Clouds,’ &c, Over Sixty 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
‘It is written with all the author's well-known boldness of imagination and ingenuity in 
devising surprises of adventure. It will please boys heartily,”—Scotsman. 


LOST in AFRICA: a Tale of Adventure. By F. H. Winder. 
Crown 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
‘* This is a very successful story of its kind, and the characters are, without exception, 
well drawn. The excitement is kept up from beginning to end, It is but fair to Mr, 
Winder to add that he exhibits no slovenliness in style.”"—Academy,. 


ANDROMEDA; or, the Maid ofthe Golden Age. By H. 


C. McLEAN, With Eight Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 63. 
‘The title does not indicate it, but it is none the less a capital ‘yarn’ concerning the life 
) and adventures of one ‘ Harry’ during his six years’ apprenticeship on board Her Majesty's 
ship ‘ Andrometla.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HARPER 


| 
| 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


'S MAGAZINE.—January Number. 


CONTENTS ; 
Fourteen Illustrations. Drawn by Joseph Pennell. 
IfoWARD PYLE. With Twenty-two Illustrations. 


ST. ANDREWS. ANDREW LANG. 
JAMAICA, NEW AND OLD. First Paper. 
Drawn by Howard Pyle. 

THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

| Thuistrup. 

| TWO PHASES OF AMERICAN ART. Mrs. L. C. LILLIn. Tilustrated. 

A NIGHT AT OUSELEY MANOR. AStory. KATHARINE S. MAcQuoID. Illustrated. 
|THE SMYRNA FIG HARVEST. Eleven Illustrations. Drawn by Tristram Ellis. 

&c., &c. Nearly Eighty Illustrations. 


3y a RUSSIAN GENERAL. Sixtten Illustrations. Drawn by T. de 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Luurep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.0. 
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OREIGN STAMPS..WANTED « 


——, small or large. It must be old. State price.— 
] UNDANION, Moffat, N.B. 


[ ECTURES and LESSONS in ~ English 


Literature and Composition, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Political 
Economy, avd Classics, by Fm aap Teacher, Graduate in First Class 
Honours,— Address Rov.W. STEWART, M.A., LL.B., 44, Fulbam-road, 8.W, 





PARTNERSHIP. —A London Publisher 


having a Good Connection desires a PARTNER with £1,500 Capital, 
Half-sbare for £1,000, Full —a Good references required and 
given.—Apply (principals only) to J. M. UPFILL, Esq., Solicitor, Il4a, 
Chancery-lane, W.C, 


R. RICHARD SHIPMAN, DRAMATIC 


RECITER, accepts PUBLIC or PRIVATE ENGAGEMENT=s, 
“Forcible and realistic."—Evening News. ** Refined and pleasing.”— 
Society Herald. —Adaress farle Villa, Putney, 8. We 


ry PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, and PRO- 


PRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS, and MAGAZINES (London cr 
Provincial),—An Author, who has published scveral volumes of Poems, 
and who can Write Prose with case, wishes an ENGAGEMENT. Is a 
good Accountant, and would be agreeable to assist at or take charge of 
Books in —- to Literary services rendered. Low remunerationu.— 
Address J, K., Post Office, London and North-Western Railway Station, 


Pinner, bivadiceen RPS bs 
SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 








tT. PAUL'S 


TION for filling up about FOUR VACANCIES on the FOUNDA. 
TION will be held on the 15TH JANUARY NEXT.—For information apply 
to the KURSAR, St, Y ral’ 8 Se’ hool, West Ke nsington, - 


RexAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 
—The EXUIBITLE ON of WORKS by the OLD MASTERS and by 
DECEASED MASTERS of the BRITISIL SCILOOL, including a colicetion 
of rewine® and Models by ALFRED STEVENS, will OPEN on MONDAY 
NEXT, the 6TH JANUARY, 1599. Admission, Is. Catalogues, 6d. Season 
Tickets, 5s a 
THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE GREAT MASTERS. — Botticelli, Lerenzo 


di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Da V incl, Coreggio, 
Rembrandt, Vau Dyke, Murillo, &e., REVRODUCED in AU’ TOTYPE, 
Permanent’ Photography, from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
llermitage, Uffiz', Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the \ ational Gallery, London ; 
the Koyal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
«reat interest to lovers of art. Visitors are weleome to come and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For further particulars, send forthe new ramphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illustrations, entitled ** AULUTY!’, a Decorative and Kducational Art.’ 
Free per post to any address, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 185 pp., free per post for 6d, 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their sorvices to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Lilustrations of the 
highost excellence of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s “Great 
Seals of England’; Dr. Crookshank’s ** Mic ro-Photographs of oes 3 
** Famous Monuments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8 a 
** Facsimiles of Karly Italian Engravings,” for tho Trustees of the Bettisi 
Museum: “*T 1 Society’s lus for 1688"; Illustra 
tions for the “Journal of the Hellenic Society,” &c, 


For specimens, pricos, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 


UT O-GRAVUR E. 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pottie, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, RA 3 
Bpecimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &e.; and ” Examples of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Obj from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seen at the AULOLTYPE GALLERY 














Estimates and particulars on application, 
, New Oxford Street, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 wc. 





21, BEDFORD STREET, 


Mr. 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN (for 10 years 


associated with the late firm of Triibner & Co.) begs to announce that 
he has this day COMMENCED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER 
at the above address, and that WORKS in every Branch of LITERA- 
TURE submitted to him will receive careful consideration by competent 
readers. A FIRST LIST of FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
including Works by some of the leading Writers of the day, will shortly 


be issued. 
London, January y Ist, 1890. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE 
BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the Houses of Subscribers) from 
Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage- 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis ard post free, 


SALE DEPARIMENT. 
All the Ieading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices, 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


30 to 3f, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 2, aidan ee, | E.C. 


VENTURERS SCHOOL, | 


BRISTOL, 





M ERCHANT 


The HEAD MASTERSHIP of this School of Science, Art, Techt. olony, and 
Commerce will become VACANT after the Examinations in May, 189). 

The School works in connection with the Department of he nad and Art, 
and the Head Master must be qualified to teach and superintend teaching, 
under the conditions laid down by that Dep -riment, 

He will be required to devote his wholo time to the work of the School, 
and to be responsible personally tor the Chemical Lranch of it, which has 
large and well-appointed laboratories. 

There are upwards of 1,300 students; now in att ndance. 

Evening classes form au important pert of the School, 

Applications for the Head Mastershi p must be seut in to the underwritten 
address before the 31st JANUAKY, 180, and may be accompanied by copies 
of not more than fivo testimonials. 

Applicat ons from cap didates, who cannot show that they have bad ex- 
perienc: in texchiog avd in organising schools, and in the modes of 
scientific and technical education, or srom candi dates above the age of 35, 
will not be considered. 

The salary, made up partly of a fixed payment, partly of capitation fees, 
and parily of a share of grants on resu!ts of examinations, will be gueran- 
teed at not less than £500 a year, 

Further informatioa way bye obtained from GEORGE H. Pore, Merchant's 
Hall, Bristol. 


(ENS COLLEC, MANCHE STER. 


In consequence of the election of b’rofessor Ward to the Principalship, a 
rearrangement of the History and Knglish Literature Departments has 
become necessary, and the Council INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
PROFESSOR SHI? in HISTORY. 


The Professor will have charge of tho Classes in History, with such 
assistance as may bs granted by tire Council. The Professor may also, if 
he is desirous of doirg so, be called upon to conduct the Classes in English 
Literature, with such assistance as may be granted by the Council, and 
Candidates are requested in their ap)slications to state if they are prepared 
to undertake this, 

The stipend is £350 per annum, together with two-thirds of the fees paid 
by students attending the Classes of the Department. 

A fuller statement of duties, &c., may be obtained on application. 

Applications, with Tcstimonials, should ac sent under cover to the 
Registrar, not later than 27TH JA. NUARY, 180¢ 

HENRY WM. eit M.A.,, Regis'rar. 


My Paorst SCHOOL of ART, SUSSEX. 


Principal—Mr. W. FRANK CALDERON. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUES/DAY, JANvarRY 7. 
Classes, twice a week, include Drawing and Painting from tho Life 
Draped), Casts, &c,, and Instruction in the Study of Animals. 
Special arrangemevts are made by which Students living or lodging in 
or near Midiurst can Work in the Schoola every day and receive extra 
instruction, 

















ENTRIES CLOSE WEDNESDAY, 15TH INST, 


pxren tNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
GENERAL INVENTIONS AND INDUSTRIES, 
EDINBURGH, 1890. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
President—THE MALQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K.T., 
fecretury of State for Scotland, 

PROSPECTUSES and Forms of AVPLICATION for SPACE may be had a‘ the 
Offices—27, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH ; 6. — ne STREET, 
G LASGOW 5 and 3, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 

GEOKGE E. WATSON, C.A 4 8, LEE BAPTY, Fr. 2.GS, 
Sceretary. General Manager. 

*,* Section XVJI,, EDUCATI N and the LIBERAU ARTS CLASSES, 84-38, 
comprising Educatious! Appliances and Furuiture; Specimevs of Pupils’ 
Work ; Book Maps, Charts ; Drawing and Paintivg Materials, Stationery, 
Printing, and Kookbinding — 








Reval SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 


THE WINTER EXUIBITION of Si SKETCHES and STUDIES is now 
Open, 5, Pall Ma!l Hust from 10 till 5. Admission 1s,; Catalogue 6d. 
ELECTION of ASSOCCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving worka by 
Candidates is MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17TH, and the day of Election 
THURSDAY, 20TH, 
ALFRED DPD. Fripp, Secretary R,W.S. 
. Yat 
M R. DANNREUTHER’S PROGRAMMES 
fir JANUARY 16th and 30th, FESRUARY 13th and 27th, will 
Trio in G. (first performance). C. V. Stantord: 
Saint-Saéas : Up. 79, Caprice fer Flute, 
Oboe, Clarinet, and Pianoforte. Sgambati: Op. 5. Quintet for Pisnotorte 
and strings (second performance). Bach; Suite in Bb Minor for Flute, tw» 
Violins, Viola, Violoncello, and Bass (second performance), Schumann : 
Pianoforte Sonatas, Up. 11 and Op. 22. Beethoven : Sonata, Op. 102, No. 1, 
ter Viclor ncello and and Pianoforte, &e. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


JANUARY.—Price Sixpenc2. 
A SWIMMER’S DREAM. By ALGERNOS CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
CANDOUR in ENGLISH FICTION. I. By WALTER BESANT. 
Mrs. LYNN LinToN, ILL. By THOMAS HARDY. 
HOW to G&T the TITHES BILL THROUGH the HOUSE of COMMON 
sy Viscount WOLMER, Mv. 
RAMBLES with CUPID and PSYCHE. 
TRADES UNLONISM for WOMEN, By Lady DILKe, 
WHO NEXT? 
THE FATE of SWAZILAND. By H. Riper HAGGARD, 
YHE SOLUTION, Part Il. By HenRY JAMEs. 
ROBERT BROWNING: IN MEMORIAM, By EpMUND GO33E, 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


include—C. H. H. Perry: 
Tr.o, Op. 35 (first performance). 
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HODDER & STOUCHTON’S LIST. 








NOW READY. 


In one handsome volume, 8vo, price 12s, With Etched 
Portrait by H, MANESSE. 


JAMES MACDONELL, 


(Of “The Times.”) 
A STORY OF SELF HELP. 
By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. W. Robertson Nicoll has 
enriched not only the literature of our day, but the lives of 
many of us by his sincere, sympathetic, loyal, and artistic 
rendering of what he fairly calls ‘the only life of a journa- 
list "pure .and simple ever written.’ ...... This masterly 
monograph.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ It will be universally allowed 
that Mr. Nicoll has discharged his task with judgment and 
perfect literary skill and taste.” 

LEEDS MERCURY .—‘ Will be one of the books of the 
season, It is full of interesting matter, and throws a vivid 
light on the inner life of journalists and journalism.” 


J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


A WINDOW in THRUMS. By J. M. Barrie. 


Standard.—“‘ We think that this is the very best of the 
many a sketches of Scottish peasant life which we have 
ever read.” 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. By J. M. Barrie. 


Academy.—‘‘ This is not only the best book dealing exclu- 
sively with Scotch humble life, but the only book of the kind 
deserving to be classed as literatvre that has been published 
for at least a quarter of a century.” 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. A Tale of 
Literary Life. By J. M. BARRIE. 
Daily News.—‘ The best one-volume novel of the year.” 


Saturday Review.—“ From one end to the other the story 
is bright, cheerful, amusing.” 





NEW BOOK BY W. M. THAYER. 


Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


From Printing Office 


TO THE 


Court of St. James. 


THE BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. 


By W. M. THAYER, Author of “ From Log Cabin to White 
House,” &c. With Illustrations. 





PROF. G. T. STOKES NEW WORK. 
Now ready, crown &vo, cloth, 9s, 
IRELAND and the ANGLO-NORMAN 
CHURCH. 


A History of Ireland and Irish Christianity from the Anglo- 
Norman Conquest to the Dawn of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. G. T. STOKES, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Dublin, 
Scotsman.—“ It is marked by freshness and vivacity. He 
touches nothing which he (oes not illuminate and invest 
with a fresh interest for the student of Irish history.” 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 9s. 


IRELAND and the CELTIC CHURCH. 
A History of Ireland, from St. Patrick to the English 
Conquest in 1172. 

** Anyone who can make the dry bones of ancient Irish 
history live again may feel sure of finding an audience 
sympathetic, intelligent, and ever-growing. Dr. Stokes 

has this faculty in a high degree.”— Westminster Review. 


ARCHDEACON WHATELY. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Personal and Family 
Glimpses of Remarkable 
People. 


By the Venerable Archdeacon E. W. WHATELY, M.A., 
late Chancellor of St, — and Rector of Werberg 
Jublin. - 


“A bright and pleasant book of cultivated and well- 
informed gossip.”—Leeds Mercury. 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row. 





F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Novels a all Circulating Libraries in Town 
and Country. 
By ae 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


yols-) 
pos. @ 
MBS: 


By the Author of 
** Bootles’ Baby,’ *: Butt ns,” 
** Bootles’ Chi'dren”’ (8); & 
c. 


* Beautiful Jim” (2s. 6d. & 28 ) 

The Morning Post s opivion.—“* In ‘Mrs, Bob the suthor continues her 
chronicles of Blankhampton, but varies them by the introduction of an 
element at once novel and stertling....it will serve to keep the author’s 
reaters in a state of thri'/ling excitement from start to finish ”; 

The Scotsman’s opinion,—** * Mrs. Bob’ derives its charm, like most of 
its author’s novels, from its light nnd free treatment of a scrious theme.... 
The story is told with a rere knowledge of the character « f women, avd 
with an easy-going good sense and gcod-humor in the handling of the 
incidents, such as make it far more attractive than ay sketch of its plot 
can indicate,...it is interesting throughout, and wi 1 be widely read ” 

Life's opiu.ion of the Author’s Stories.—‘* J. S. Winter's stories blossom 
with perennial popularity....For the million J, 8, Winter’s writings have a 
charm that insures un'imited demand,” 








\F | 

A L By the Author of 
, * Molly Bawn,’’:* Phyllis,” 
‘Ine Hon. Mrs. Vereker”’ (zs. 6d ) ; 
“A Troublesome Girl” (1s.), &c. 
The Morning Post's opinion. —** ....a8 vivacious as many of the author's 
previous works. ...there runs throughout these volumes a strain of mirth 
aud fun quite in keeping with the you'h of most of the principal charac‘era 
and genuine enough to be contag'ous which should propitiate the sourest 
crit'c, One must have but little sense of humour not to laugh over the 
sallies of the irrepressible * Batty,’ a portrait natural encugh 'o have been 
drawn from life, while pretty Evelyn is one of the foremost among winning 
heroines. Very nuch at home in the midst of fun and frolic, the author 
dips her pen in gall to imitate the acid words exchanged between Lady 
8 amer and her feminine adversaries. Her dislogucs, of whatever kind, 
are full of smart sayince, and, toge'her with her sympathetic dramatis 

Persone, make up a brig'tt and amusing nove!,” 


A CRUEL 
= 


3 vols. 
By F, C, PHILIPS, 
Author of 
**As in a Looking Glass,” &c,. 
. J, WILLS, 
Author of 





By Mrs, HOUSTOUN, 
Author of 
** Recommended to Mercy.” 
** Barbara's Warnirg” (28. 6d.), 
&e, 


SYBIL ROSS'S 
‘nemsricessss MARRIAGE. 


The Romance of an Inexperienaced 
Girl. (1 vol., 6s.) 

Piccadilly’s opivion.—* The comb'ned efforts of these authors have re- 
sulted in a story of a very uncommon kind. One of the most striking and 
powerful pisces of fiction of recent years....the chapters in which the 
strange wooing of the pretty, romautic child by the London thief is narrated 
are not only singularly wel! written, but chir.cterised by much grace and 
poetic feeling The story is new, both in inception and execution, and 
should increase the reputation of the authors, who may both bo congratu- 
lated upon their production of a novel as realistic, thr liiog, and pathetic as 
‘Foul Play.’” 


S By Mre, ROBERT JOCELYN, 
sis . Author of 
** £100,090 versus (hosts ” (2 vols.), 


“A Distracting Guest” (2 vols.), 
«ec, 
3 vols. 


Th Scoteman’s op'vion,—"* The tuings that are characterised by genuine 
ceclour are the descriptions of the hanting fisl!. Cle:rly Mrs, Jocelyn is an 
enthusiastic lover of the fieid, and here and there gives us a pretty picture 
of good Old English sporting life.....Old Sqaira Vernon is a very lovable 
character, and, on the whole, well drawn.” 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, MoU NT EDEN 
a 


Author of ** Mv Sister the Actress” (2s.) 
3 vole, 











* Facing the Fuotlights ” (2s .6d,), &¢, 


SHEBA. 


3 vols, 


&e. 
By MRS. AYLMER GOWING, 
Author of 
“*Tho Jewel Reputation,” SPIRIT 
a 
3 vols. 


Will be published tamotiately. 
BEAUTIFUL JIM. (5th Edition) By 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Jictors bor ts, 2s, 


LONG ODDS. By Hawley Smart. 
1 vol., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


A FRENCH MARRIAGE. By F.C. 


PUILIFS, Author of * Asin a Looking Glazs,” &>. 
Is.; cloth, Is. €d. 





By “RITA,” 
Author of **‘ Dame Durden,” 
* Miss Kate” (6s ), “* A Vagabond Lover” (\s.) 





UImmediartely. 


In paper cover, 


KF. V. WHITE & 00., 31, Sourusseron Srresr, 
Srranv, W.OC. 





Swan Sonnenschein & Co.'s List. 


Parallel Grammar Series. 
Edited by Profesor E. A. SINNENSCHEIN, M.4, (Oxon.). 
Latin Grammar. By Prof E.A Sonnexscuetn, 
M.A., Oxon. ACCIDENCE, price 1+, 61.; SYNTAX, price is. 6d, 
First Latin Reader and Writer. By O. M. 
_ DIX, M.A., Oxon. Price Is. [SECOND READER, in Jan., 1890. 
French Grammar. By Prof. L. M. Morrarry, 


M.A.. Oxon. (Harrow) ACCIDENCF, p-ice Is, 6d. ; SYNTAX (early 
iu 199), price Is, 6d. 
By 


First French Reader and Writer. 


K. J. MORICH (Manes, Grim. fehl.) and W. 8. LYUN, M.A.. Oxon. 


* (Jan, 1890. 
German Grammar. By Kuno Meyer, Ph.D., 
(Univ. C Il. Lpool.). ACCIDENCE, price 1s, 6d,; SYNTAX, price 1s.6d. 
First German Reader and Writer. By 
Prof. E, A, SONNENSSHEIN, Pr'cs 1s.4 


Second German Reaier and Writer. By 
W. STUART MACGOWAN, B.A., Cantab. (Chel’enhham Coll ) [/n prep. 


Evglish Grammar. By J. Hatt, M.A., Head 
Master of Hulme Grammar School, Mancs.: A. J. COOPER, Edgbaston 
High tchl.; and the EDITOR, ACCIDENCE, 1I*,; SiNTAX, Is. 


Lessons snd Exercises on Eng Gram. 
Yart 1, by M. A. WOODS, Clifton High Scho-!, Part IL. (January, 
1890), by A. J. COOPER, F.C.P, Price 1s. each, 


Greek Grammar. By F. Haverriexp, M.A., 





Oxon. (Lancing Coll. ). [Zn prep. 
Spanish Grammar. By H. B, C:anxz, B.A.,, 
Oxop., Tay lorian Scholar in Spanish. [In prep. 


*,* Other READERS and WRITERS to folluw shorty. 


Opinions of the Press. 

Athenacum.—“ Marks a pew departure, and is a real advance, Any one 
of these grammors may b> used separately, They may be used with still 
greater advantage in combination. The methot vpon which they are 
written involvis no special difficulties.” 

Academy.—“ Obviously, this parallel methed has great advantages, 
general execution all these grammars are of exceptionally high merit.” 

Classical Review.—" This happy idea of parallelism is happily casried 
out....apvlied with thoroughgoing skill.” 

Journal of Edweation —“ The rules sre tersely 
type is very good, and the errangemeat excellent, 


In 


and d: finitely stated. The 
" 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK. The 


30 Principal Schools, Part J, EDUCATIONAL. Pert Il. ATHLETICS 
2°, 60, Athletics separately, 1s, ** Thecxecution is »dmirable. Accu. 
r.te and complete information, well up to date.”—Juur. of Education, 


TS8ESTUDENT’S CICERO. Adapted from 


the German of Dr, MUNK, by W. Y. FAUSSET, M A., of Fettes Col- 
lege, With an engraved Vortra't. 33.6d. *‘* Eminently the sort of 
book that a student will fiod profitable.”—Spectator. 


BIR)’S-EYE MAP of PALESTINE. By 


FRANCES H. WOOD, Glazed, on rollers, Palestine, 64 by 34 inches, 
12s, 6d.; Judea, 34 by 23 inches, 3s. 6d.; Jerusalem, 25 by 2) inches, 
23.64. HANDBOOK to the above. Fourth Edition. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d, 


AN INDISPENSABLE COMPLEMENT TO “GRIMM.” 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Prof. 


VICTOR RYDBERG, Large 8vo, 21s, ‘An indisponsablo part of the 
mythological library, Students who negl ct it will do 80 to their own 
Llxme ard loss, A solid piece of hard work.”—Suturday Rev. 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By 


Dr. ERDMANN. Now first Translated, 1, ANCIENT and MEDIZEVALs 
lds. IL. MODEEN, 15s. IIL. SINCE HEGEL, 12s. “* dhe best general 
history to be got.” —Scotsman, 

THE NOVEL THAT I3 BEING MOST DISCUSSED, 


A CONS°IRACY of SILENCE. By G. 


COLMORE. 2vol*, St. James's Gazette says; “It is dveply inter- 
esting. A strong book certainly, but not suitutls for weak nerves.” 
Glasgow Herad says: “* Toe work of a true literary rrtist. A weird 
and i:tensely interesting tale.” Saturday Review says: “Itisa 
study of mevtel disease This very clever and very pamful book.” 
Literary World: “ An excelient novel, thor ugbly interesting.” 


THE SPANISH PONIARD: the Remorse 


cf Ambrose Prybridg>. By THOS. A. PINKERTON. ILvol. “A 
romarc? of keen interest. The co»ception of the character and fate of 
Dry br.dge is just such # one xs might have occurred to Nat. Hawthorne. 
Mr, Piokerton works it out with scafcely less impr-ssiveness than 
emph+sises the uncanny sugg stions of the author of the ‘Scarlet 
Letter.’ "—Scotsman. 


JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. 
** An unmistakably 


TUOMAS PINKERTON. Sec nd Editon. €s. 
clever book, By the few who know and love good work it will be 
fount thoroughly enjoyable.”"—Spectutor. “Primfal of clever- 
ness.”— Post. 


OFFICIAL TOUR through BOSNIA and 


HERZEGOVINA, By J.D. ASBOTH, Very fu'ly I lustrated, 21s. 

“It promises much to ths archaselogist and historian, the siudent of 
primitive literature, poetry, end laws and the se.rcher after picturesque 
scenery and customs.” —Seotaman. 

“a mest valuable werk, Jt c mtains one of the most interesting accounts 
of the Bogomil herssy that we hive met wito, Profusel, illustrated ” 

Ath nacum. 


RELIGIOUS SYSfEMS of ths WORLD: 


National, Chiistiav, and Vhilosophic, 73, 61, 573 pages, large 8vo. 
A Ferles of Mapers by Edw. Clodd, Can. Kawliason, tt. C. Brscawin, 
J. Lerge, 8. Beal, Isab. Bird, Sie A. Lyall, Dr. Leitner, F. York Powell, 
Oscar Browning, J. A Victoa, Dr. Ed White, J. Clifford, W. Pollard, 
Fred, Harris», W 8, Lily, D. Na rij, F. Pineott, M. Joseph, J. M. 
Robertson, G, W. Fooie, LI. W, Cros key, Stanton Coit, C. Voysey, and 
16 other leading Sp.cidsts ou ths 49 principal Ethnic Religions, 
Christian S cts, acd Phil. sophic Creeds, 
A NEW DEPARTURE IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


THE PAGEANT of LIFE: an Epic of Man 


in Five Books, By GEORGE BARLOW, Second Edition (within 12 
months), 4s.%d. **A rew poct has arisen among us; an indisputable 
poet, forcible, graceful, erraest, courageous ; having something of real 
interest and great momest to say, and knowing how to express his 
thoughts in wors of cxtr.crdinary ,ow:r and lines of real beauty.” 
Da'y Telegraph, 


THE QUAKERS: a Study, Historical and 


Critical. By F, STORRS TURNER. 63, “It can hardly be praised 
too highly.”—Manchester Eximincr. “ This excellent lit le book, 
Mr. turner hos told an interesting story well.”—St. Jams's, Gazette, 
* Hore bota ths good aud the bad sidcs of the movement ere told.” 
Scots Observer, 


Swan SonnenscuEin & Co., Paternoster-sq., E.O, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 

A New Story by Rhoda Broughton, 
The Popular ang be pat sae Rose is She,’”’ and 


A LAS! 
AND 
A New Story by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 
Author of * Ought We to Visit Her?” entitled 


PEARL POWDER, 


are commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Published on Saturday, December 21. Price One 
Shilling. To be had of every bookseller in town and 
country, and at all Railway Stations. 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: AVISIT 


to OYPRUS in 1889. By W. H. MALLOCK, Author 
of “Is Life Worth Living?” &c. Second Edition. 
In 1 vol., demy &vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 

* Mr. Mallock has passed a winter’s retreat in Cyprus, 
aud the result is this charming volume of fact, fancy, 
and philesophy. The author saw many things in 
Cyprus, and cogitated much on the social and political 
problems, as well as on the natural beauties of the classic 
spot. He has stood upon the hill tops, visited old 
abbeys, and inspected all the horrors of the prisons. He 
has collected anecdotes and moralised thereon, and all 
through he writes witha perfect mastery of pure. lucid 
style. There is a literary fescination about all Mr. 
Mallock’s work, and as a study in styJe alone this book 
can, indeed, be held up asatype of the bestin writing.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH 


the EASTERN COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN 
HISSEY, Author of *‘An Old-Fashioned Journey,” 
&e. In demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 16s. 
**Mr. Hiasey’s pleasant book will be a revelation to 
mapy of what quaint, picturesque villages and splendid 
mansions of the Tudor time exist in the Eastern 
Counties. Mr. Hissey would allure into rural England 
—and especially into Kast Auglia—the crowds of his 
countrymea and countrywomen who kill time abroad 
more or less uncomfortably, while they are in 
ignorance of their own country.”— Echo. 








THE LIFE and LETTERS of MARY 
WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. By Mrs. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portrait and Facsimiles, 30s. 





A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN 


“LORD DUNDREARY’”’). By T. EDGAR 
PEMBERTON. Second Edition. In 1 vol., demy 
8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, 16s. 


NEW NOVELS, — 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MASTERS OF THE WORLD,” &e. 


THE LOCKET. A Tale of Old Guernsey. 
By MARY A. M. HOPPUS (Mrs. MARKS), 2 vols 
“A pretty yet tragic story of love and jealousy, told 
with a certaiu grace and simplicity of manner.” 
Athenaeum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VENEIIA’S LOVERS.” 


A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By 
—" KEITH, Author of **'The Chilcotes,” &c. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MODERN BRIGAND.” 


MAYGROVE. By W. Fraser Rae, 
Author of “* Miss Bayle’s Romance,” &c. 3 vols, 


“A book to be read. The vigorous, masculine stylo, 
the knowledge of the world and of Jife under various 
aspects, the humour aud the epigrams, as well as the 
extremely shrewd, if somewhat cynical, observations 
with which it abounds take it out of tho category of 
ordinary works of fiction of the present day, and serve 
to give the book an interest.” —Ooserver. 


BY TH# AUTHOR OF 
“THE DANVERS JEWELS.” 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 2 vols. 


“Novels so amusing, so brightly written, so full of 
simple sense and witty observation, are not found every 
day. It isa charming love story, lightened upon all sides 
by the humorous genial character-sketches of less im- 
portant personages. For a wonder, we want the third 
volume the author has denied us.”—Saturday Review. 





Rionarp Buntizy & Son, Now Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 











Cassell’s & Company's Announcements 


NOW READY. 
‘Complete in 3 vols., price 12s. each. 


A HISTORY of 
MODERN EUROPE. 


By C. A. FYFFE, M.A, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Vol. I. from 1792 to 1814; Vol. II. from 1814 to 1848; 
Vol. IlI, from 1848 to 1878. 


NOW READY. 
Complete in 3 vols., price 93. each. 


OUR EARTH and 
ITS STORY. 


EDITED BY 
Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


With Thirty-six Coloured Plates and numerous 
Wood Engravings. 

*< Our Earth and its Story,’ edited by Dr. Brown, is of very 
high merit ; it is lucidly written, abreast of the most recent 
results of scientific research, and most beautifully illustrated. 
No school library should be without it, and in the hands of 
learners of all ages it is sure to convey a vast amount of 
information.’ —Atheneum. 


IMPORTANT FINE-ART VOLUME. 


Wow Ready, price Two Guineas. 


THE RIVERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL 


RIVERS of the EAST COAST. 


With numerous highly jinished Engravings from 
Original Drawings. 
Royal 4to, 384 pages, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Etching as 
Frontispiece. 

“In regard both to illustration and to literary 
work, the book is comprehensively and ably done. 
The number of illustrations is immense, and it may 
be added that the quality of the cuts is good. 
Publishers and writers are especially to be con- 
gratulated on having had a sharein the production 


of a volume which satisfies a real ‘ want.’” 
THE STANDARD. 


The First large Edition of Sir Rosert Batw’s 
New Work, 


STAR-LAND, 


Having already been exhausted, the book has been 
reprinted, and copies are again on sale at all 
Booksellers, price 6s. 


NOTICE. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Qs NEW WORK, 


The SPLENDID SPUR 


Is now on Sale at all Booksellers. 

“From the moment that his hero falls asleep at his 
fencing master’s, in Oxford, till fair Della sets sailfor France, 
there is not asingle pause in the heady current of adven- 
ture.”~ Daily News. 








NEW VOLUME BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND, now ready, price 5s. 


THE MASTER of 
BALLANTRAE. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Treasure Island,” ‘‘ Kidnappe’.” &e. 
**Mr. Stevenson has done it at last. In ‘The Master of 


Ballantrae’ he has produced something very like a classic.” 
Palt Mall Gazette. 





CASSELL & Company, Lim1TED, Ludgate-hill, London. 





W. H. ALLEN & COS 


Recent Oriental Publications. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


THE SYNTAX and IDIOMS of HIN- 


DUSTANI, <A _ Series of Progressive Exercises in 
Translation, with Grammatical Commentary, Notes, 
Directions, and Vocabularies on the Model of the best 
Classical Exercise Books. By M. KEMPSON, M.A., 
formerly Director of Public Instruction in the N. W. P. 
of India. 

Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


AN ARABIC READING BOOK. By 
ALAN R. BIRDWOOD. Containing Sentences and 
Dialogues, Exercises, Extracts from the Papers, and 
Facsimiles of MS. writings. 

New and Revised Edition, feap. Svo, 6s. 


TAS-HIL UL KALAM;; or, Hindustani 


made Easy. By Col. W. R. M. HOLROYD, Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab. 


Royal 4to, cloth, £4 14s. 6d. 


A Complete ENGLISH - PERSIAN 


DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. By 

ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.1.E., H.M.’s Indian 
(Home) Service, ‘Translator of the ‘ An-war-i-Suhaili,” 
rC., &eC. 

‘* All Persian scholars owe the author a heavy debt of 
gratitude for his undertaking and bringing to so successful 
an issue so onerous and, in many respects, ungrateful a 
task.” —Academy. 

“Tt is noteworthy that the appearance of this monumental 
tome, which has occupied the learned leisure of some sixteen 
years of the author's life, should have been coincident with 
the visit to our country of his Majesty the Shah. He pleads 
consideration for inevitable mistakes; but we should be 
ashamed to look for faults in the vast memorial of patient 
toil with which the erudite translator of the ‘ An-war-i- 
Suhaili’ has enriched all Oriental libraries.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Wollaston’s smaller undertaking of the same kind 
was a great achievement, but this giant lexicon, in which, as 
far as can be ascertained, hardly a word of importance in 
our vernacular is omitted, must be of the utmost assistance 
to all who desire fully to enjoy the fruits of Persian litera- 
ture, or to become proficient in perhaps the most poetical of 
Eastern languages.”—Morning Post. 

“The book supplies a desideratum for the serious student 
of Persian, well worth the money value set upon it, and has 
earned its right to a place in the libraries of upper-class 
philologists and Oriental scholars.” —Atheneum. 


TWO NEW MANUALS.—Just Issued. 
THE CHINESE MANUAL. By Pro- 


fessor R. K. DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“We welcome this manual as a thoroughly practical and 
useful help to students who may be about to begin a study of 
the :anguage. Professor Douglas may be congratulated on 
having made Chinese grammar intelligible. Its principles 
are clearly stated, and are illustrated by a host of useful 
examples. The work is of a convenient and portable size, 
and the small price brings it within the reach of all serious 
students.”—The Times, 

‘* Professor Douglas’ volume possesses several attractions 
we are not in the habit of associating with Chinese grammars. 
It is extremely handy in size. There is an enormous number 
of examples useful to students. Its price is extremely 
moderate. The book is of a practical character, and fitted 
to meet the wants of those to whom it is addressed.” 

London and China Telegraph. 

“Tt is now inevitable that the language of China will be 
much in demand, both among officials and commercial men, 
and it is therefore satisfactory that the means of acquiring 
it has been so soon provided. Ordinary industry, aided by 
this manual, will make more progress in the language in a 
month than has before been accomplishable in a year,” 

Homeward Mail, 


A MANUAL of ANGLICISED COL- 


LOQUIAL BURMESE, By Captain F, A. DAVIDSON 
Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** As a sign of the manner in which the great Anglo-Indian 
publishing firm of W. H. Allen & Co. keep abreast of the 
time in Oriental matters, nothing could be more conclusive 
than the appearance of this Burmese manual...... The vocabu- 
lary seems an exceptionally good one.’ 

Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

“The book is likely to be very useful to ofticers and others 
desiring to learn Burmese.”—Rangoon Times. 

‘*A most useful manual, eminently adapted for non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers of our army in Burma,” 

Broad Arrow. 











A DICTIONARY of the ECONOMIC 


PRODUCTS of INDIA. By GEORGE WATT, M.B., 
C.M., F.L.S., Professor Bengal Educational Department, 
Assisted by numerous contributors. Published under 
the authority of the Government of India, 6 vols., 
royal 8vo, Price to subscribers, up to February Ist, 


BENGALI MANUAL. By G. F. 


NICHOLL. [Jn preparation, 





W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1890. 
No. 922, New Series. 


Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dc., may be addressed to the PustisHER, and 
not to the Evitor. 


LITERATURE. 


The Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his Godson. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by the Earl of 
Carnarvon. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tess letters, like their celebrated predeces- 
sors from the same writer to his natural son, 
were composed without any thought of sub- 
sequent publication, and are the frank and 
unrestrained expression of the writer’s 
thoughts and feelings. Those written to the 
illegitimate Philip Stanhope were given to 
the world after his death by his widow, and 
they were published in spite of an attempt to 
restrain their appearance in print. These, 
composed for his godson and successor, the 
lawful Philip Stanhope, were cherished by the 
son of the recipient for years, and were then 
given to his son-in-law, Lord Carnarvon, with 
the hope that they would be published under 
the present editor’s supervision. Affairs of state 
and other cares intervened to prevent the 
accomplishment of the task. The letters were 
placed on one side, and passed out of know- 
ledge. Fortunately they were recovered with- 
out any injury to their condition; and they 
are now issued to the world with all the 
pomp of wide margins, thick paper, and 
choice illustrations. The volume does honour 
to all concerned in its production. Our only 
doubt is whether the letters would not have 
been more generally useful had they appeared 
ia a volume of the same size and nature as 
Lord Stanhope’s standard edition of the pre- 
vious correspondence; but probably their 
second appearance will be after that fashion. 
The illustrations add character to the work. 
The frontispiece is engraved from Gains- 
borough’s well-known painting of Lord 
Chesterfield (1769), in which he holds a 
volume of Cicero de Senectute—his favourite 
author, and the writer of the best Latin and 
the best sense, as he tells his godson. A 
second engraving, now produced for the first 
time, represents a companion picture of the 
young Philip Stanhope in the same year, rest- 
ing his hand on a table where lie the classical 
works which Lord Chesterfield’s fancy painted 
as supplying the quotations for his speeches 
in Parliament. Another depicts him now 
passed into middle-life in the farmyard at 
Bretby, and among the cattle that he bred. 
In the fourth are shown the two earls, 
Chesterfield and Scarborough, the latter being 
the high-minded peer who put an end to his 
existence; and the words ‘‘avulso deficit 
alter” in the corner express the grief with 
which the survivor lamented the loss of the 
‘best man he ever knew and the dearest 
friend he ever had.” 

It is impossible not to feel some commisera- 
tion for the perpetuel disappointment which 
clouded Lord Chesterfield’s career, and equally 








impossible to withhold our admiration from 
the energy with which, when one attempt 
ended in failure, he laid the foundations of 
another. Ambition to excel in politics marked 
all the working years of his life; but in the 
official world his name is only perpetuated 
through his splendid exile in Ireland. Even 
his marriage seems to have been intended to 
promote his advancement in office. His wife 
was the illegitimate daughter of the first 
George; but the marriage did not help him 
in his parliamentary career, and the death of 
her mother, rich as she was, brought no 
addition to his fortune. Chesterfield when 
under age was returned for an obscure 
borough in the West of England, and ‘from 
the day he was elected to the day that he 
spoke he thought nor dreamed of nothing but 
speaking.” His illegitimate son was, no doubt 
with a view to future benefits, sent on the 
grand tour with the young patron of the 
same borough. On his return to Parliament, 
the old earl primed the youth with “infinite 
pains”’ for his maiden speech; but the per- 
formance was a failure, and its author could 
never be cajoled or coerced into making a 
second attempt. Some years later Chester- 
field was driven to the mortification of 
arranging that the illegitimate Philip Stan- 
hope should publicly acknowledge the failure 
of his hopes by withdrawing from St. Stephen’s 
in return for a pecuniary consideration. In 
the case of the subject of the letters now first 
printed nothing but death spared him the 
distress of witnessing a second time the 
ruin of all his plans. The aim that he 
was driving at is apparent on every page. 
When the lawful Philip was a child less 
than ten years old he was enjoined to 
study the writings of Cicero as the best 
means of qualifying himself ‘‘to make a 
figure one day in Parliament.’”’ <A year or two 
later the fond peer discourses to him on the 
necessity of learning the French language 
thoroughly if he wished to become, as he 
believed that the child did, a Secretary of 
State. Two years later follows the specific 
statement that the old man’s object was to 
give his heir and successor “learning enough 
to distinguish himself in Parliament, and 
manners to shine in courts.” The sincerity of 
these wishes is beyond a doubt, but the 
instruments for effecting their fulfilment were 
unhappily chosen. The youth’s first preceptor 
was a dancing-master from France—a ‘‘ needy 
Monsieur” Robert ; and he was assisted by a 
tenth-rate versifier, one Cuthbert Shaw, whose 
excesses carried him to an early grave. These 
were succeeded in their turn by the noterious 
Dr. Dodd, a pretender to religion and to know- 
ledge, with sufficient commercial instinct to see 
the advantage of the youth as an advertise- 
ment, and with impudence enough to write to 
Charles Yorke that he was about to move 
into Southampton Row, and desired his kind 
offices to obtain ‘‘two or three more young 
noblemen or gentlemen,” who might be 
brought up with young Stavhope, and on the 
same system of education. A less happy selec- 
tion of tutors for a promising youth could not 
have been made. Truth totell, Lord Chester- 
field, although he had spent a long life in the 
fashionable world, was no judge of character 
in ordinary life. When he went to Ireland, 
he took a young fop as his secretary, and gave 
as a reason that he meant to do all the 





business himself. His natural abilities were 
sufficient for the task, without any assistance 
from a subordinate; but, excellent as they 
were, they would have proved inadequate had 
Warburton not declined the post of principal 
chaplain which was off-red him. Even Ches- 
terfield’s suavity would not have been able to 
keep the peace with that turbulent priest 
stirring up the seething mass of ecclesiastical 
intrigue in Ireland. 

As his years sped away, the habits of the 
young men of the day became more and more 
displeasing to the old peer. ‘‘ Their manners 
are illiberal, and their ignorance is notorious. 
They are sportsmen, they are jockeys, they 
know nor love nothing but dogs and horses, 
racing and hunting.’”’ To Chesterfield all this 
was distasteful. He stood almost alone in his 
class as an opponent of field sports. He 
boasted to his godson that he h:d never in his 
life ‘‘ killed his own meat,” adjured him to 
refrain from killing any game himself, and 
stigmatised country sports generally as ‘‘ the 
effects of the ignorance and idleness of 
country esquires.” His godson was to be 
framed in a very different mould. He was 
to pass his days as the best-bred gentleman 
in England. Possessed of abundant powers 
of wit, he was to keep them always in reserve. 
‘A wise man,” runs one of the most 
trenchant sayings in the letters, “ will live 
at least as much within his wit as within his 
income.’”’ He was to know the chief languages 
in Europe, ‘for a man that knows all lan- 
guages is of all countries, as a man who knows 
history is of all times.” In the perfect char- 
acter learning was always found combined 
with true politeness, and with Lord Chester- 
field the end of education consisted of good 
manners in society. Occasionally he strikes 
a deeper note, and nowhere more clearly than 
in the letter on ‘‘duty to God and duty to 
man,” which Lord Carnarvon has reproduced 
in facsimile. In this he sums up the rules 
of life—adoration aud thanksgiving to the 
Creator, and doing unto man what he 
would wish that man should do unto him, 
without any arriére pensée; in this he incul- 
cates virtue for virtue’s sake, and without 
any regard to the effect which it might have 
on the good opinion of his contemporaries. 
His discretion was not always so sound. A 
quotation from Dryden that life is ‘‘all a 
cheat ’’ does not strike as a happy selection of 
a passage for a child of six to learn by heart, 
and to remember as long as he lived. It was 
hardly judicious to tell a boy of ten that 
‘‘the most entertaining and the most instruc- 
tive company’? was a volume of Voltaire. 
The reference to the possibility of the youth’s 
father marrying for a third time is not couched 
in the best taste. Nor was it discreet to keep 
on worrying the youth with the monotonous 
application of the words Hoe age, and to be 
always throwing at his head the praises of 
his sister’s application and attention. To tell 
him in every letter that his sister, with less 
years and less aids t» learning, is more 
advanced in knowledge than he is would not 
be productive of good feeling from brother to 
sister, and would discourage the child in his 
studies. 

These letters show what Lord Chesterfield 
wished his godson to be and what he himself 
was. From the first, ambition fired his move- 
mente. 
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“I laboured hard,” says the wearied politician | in the poetry of rude life, it is quite the most 


in his declining days, ‘‘to outstrip my co-/ masterly thing of recent years. 


temporarys in learning, I was mortified if in 
our little plays they seemed more dextrous 
than I was; nay, I was uneasy if they danced, 
walked, or sang more genteelly than myself.” 
In the last of these objects he gained, by the 
common consent of mankind, the front place ; 
in learning many of his companions left him 
far behind in the race. The chief Latin 
authors, especially Cicero, Horace, and 
Martial, he read and quoted continually; but 
his misquotations are numerous, and some of 
them seem to show that he never could have 
mastered the rudiments of Latin versification. 
The French language was his special study, 
partly as the medium of diplomacy and partly 
as the language of society; and half of the 
letters are composed in French, yet not with 
a perfect command of idiom. The pains with 
which he studied the success of his rivals 
is frankly confessed, and the necessity of 
imitating their industry is hourly repeated to 
his godson. He asked Bolingbroke how he 
‘could always speak with so much extem- 
pore eloquence even in private conversation, 
without it’s smelling of thelamp,”’ and received 
the reply that St. John had studied diction 
from the age of twelve or thirteen. Chatham, 
he himself knew, had practised the art of 
speaking every day for the past thirty 
yeare. Charles Yorke is commended to 
the young Stanhope for his great figure 
in parliament, which he deserved by the 
great pains he had taken to gain success. 
What the youth should avoid in society 
was exemplified in the person of Addison, 
‘the most timid and awkward man in good 
company I ever saw; and no wonder, for he 
had been wholly cloystered up in the cells of 
Oxford till he was five-and-twenty years old.” 
Chesterfield’s ideal was ‘‘a cooll intrepid 
assurance with great seeming modesty,” and 
the first of these qualities had by practice 
become part of his being. Application, per- 
sistent application, was the theme of his letters, 
whether his examples came from politics, 
society, or the stage. Garrick was at first a 
very mediocre actor, but talent and study had 
raised him to perfection. ‘‘ Observe Garrick,”’ 
he cries, ‘‘and you will find that throughout 
his part he never has a look, nor a motion, 
ya is strictly relative and necessary to 
o it. 

What then was the fate of the youth to 
whom this garrulous old man gossipped on 
ambition and prattled on philosophy? He 
lived and died without distinction in the 
senate, and without shining in courts; a 
sober, steady, sensible Englishman, finding his 
pleasures in rural life and in the sports which 
Chesterfield loathed. 

W. P. Covrrney. 








THE REY. TOM BROWN’S MANX POEMS, 
The Manx Witch. (Macmillan.) 
The Doctor. New Edition. (Sonnenschein. ) 
Fo’c’s’le Yarns, New Edition. (Macmillan.) 


Ture has been nothing of its kind so good as 
The Manz Witch since The Doctor, just as 
there had been nothing of its kind so good as 
The Doctor since Fo’c’s’le Yarns. It is per- 
fectly delicious. In humour, in pathos, in 
character, in local atmosphere, in dialect, and 





I make no 
qualifications whatever in the extent and 
quality of this praise in favour of any pro- 
ductions of the kind known to me. The Mane 
Witch is a work of clear and absolute genius. 
There is not a page of it that a writer of mere 
talent could touch; there is hardly a passage 
that is not alive with the life that genius 
alone can give. Itis not a better work than 
Betsy Lee, but that is because Betsy Lee is 
altogether the best poem of its class in the 
whole range of English verse. 

I find it impossible to judge rightly of The 
Manz Witch apart from The Doctor and 
Fo’c’s’le Yarns. They are a trilogy, so to 
speak, of dramatic poetry. The same characters 
run through them, and their scene is the same. 
Their method of verse—irregular, broken, 
spasmodic, narrative—is peculiar to them, 
although, of course, one sees the influence of 
Browning’s manner, and perhaps even, in a 
slight degree, of thatof Mr. Bret Harte. But 
they have real individuality of style, and there 
is never a page that is not proper to it. 
Indeed, the author of Fo’c’s’le Yarns is, in my 
judgment, one of the very few men now 
writing who have any distinct style at all. 
He is a poet of a very true and rare kind. He 
has great command of the passions, the live- 
liest fancy, the quietest wit and humour, so 
rich and racy, so buoyant, so generous, so sweet 
and sunny that the like of it I do not know 
in any living man. Nevertheless, I doubt if 
he can ever be very popular. If he were 
an actor he would be so quickly enough—not 
a second Robson, but a comedian without a 
prototype. No one could hear him read this 
trilogy of narrative dramas (for that seems to 
be the only name for them) without being 
moved to laughter and tears at every page and 
nearly every line. But the amazing and 
ineradicable objection of ninety-nine hurdreths 
of readers to all forms of dialect must be one 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of their 
popularity. Yet anybody may master this 
Manx patois in half an hour, and the half-hour 
will be well spent that opens up a mine so 
full of genuine ore as these three delightful 
books. 

As mere stories the poems are excellent, 
though the strength of the writer does not lie 
in the invention of incident. They are love 
stories almost without exception, and depict 
the love passion as it has never been depicted 
in late years except in Mr. Blackmore’s 
masterpiece. It is the simple side of love, its 
happy, joyous innocent thrill, not its depths 
of pain, not its guilty struggles, that they 
describe. Nothing more delicious, more deli- 
cate, more charming, than the best love pas- 
sages in these three books do I know or can I 
conceive of. They are flowers as fresh as the 
dewdrop, and they lose none of their beauty 
for me by reason of the thistles of rustic 
speech that grow beside them. It would be 
impossible to weed them of these thistles, for 
flowers and thistles grow together. Some of 
the stories come closer than others to this 
sunny side of the love passion, and those that 
come closest to it are the best. Nevertheless 
they are often tragical in their termination, or 
end inatender melancholy. Some of them 
are very strong in mere incident, though 
power of that kind is not their great quality. 
‘* Betsy Lee,” ‘ Christmas Rose,” ‘ The 





Doctor,’’ and “‘ The Manx Witch,” have all got 
passages that are almost as startling and power- 
ful as the sand-storm in The Maid of Sker. But 
no one would say that power is half so potent a 
factor in the art of Mr. Blackmore as charm ; 
and whatever the rugged power of Mr 
Brown’s verse, its charm through its rough 
vehicle is the quality that stands first. 

As ‘poems of province” these books have 
hardly their equal anywhere. The Maox- 
man lives here as he lives in the flesh. It 
is the living ma1 that is here depicted: his 
speech, his habits, his occ pations, his beliefs, 
his superstitions, his gait, and the very tones 
of his voice. The island described is Mann 
and no other place in the wide world. Not 
Mann as it is after it has gone through the 
mind of a romancer—an idealised, rarified, 
glorified, transfigured Mann, a sort of island 
of Prospero, a good deal bewitched—but the 
everyday, work-a-day, Isle of Mann. I can 
scent its very air in these pages, as of mingled 
brine and gorse-blossom and fresh peat; and 
I can see its stark-green hills that are dotted 
over with the gold of the cushag, and its 
glens that are pink and white with the fuchsia. 
Then the ways of life of the people, their 
manners and customs, their folk-talk and 
tales, their proverbs and saws and old ballads 
and Christmas ‘ carvals,’’ they are all here. 
The ‘‘melya,” aud ‘ Oiel Verree,” and the 
“Hunting of the Wren,” and the May-night 
fires, and the last cut of corn, and the honours 
paid to St. Stephen and St. Bridget—not one 
of them is forgotten. The religion of the 
Manxmanp, too, is painted like a picture, that 
amusing mixture of puritanism and its oppo- 
site, that grim white-face sanctity that is 
never altogether free of a big boisterous laugh 
somewhere behind it. Ono trait the reader of 
these books may miss—a hint of the Manx- 
man’s patriotism. But he would also look for 
it in vain if he studied the Manxman in the 
flesh. Patriotism as an active trait, meaning 
thereby not only a love of country, but a 
passion to serve it, to protect its mghts, to 
maintain its ancient laws and customs, can 
hardly be said to exist inthe Manxman. More 
is the pity; and too soon all that makes the 
dear old island interesting to study, curious 
and amusiog, and very sweet and touching— 
its childlike faith, its superstition, its poetry 
of common speech, its Norse laws and con- 
stitution—will be gone for ever. But 
when that evil time comes and Manxmen 
have made their ways of life as much as 
possible like those of Englishmen, there will 
still remain one record of absolute truth and 
fulness to tell how Manxmen lived when 
Mann had some right to call itself ‘‘ the little 
nation ’’—these three books by a Manxman 
of genius. 

It would be easy to say much of the dialect 
of the poems, and open thereby a large ques- 
tion, but I have neither space nor inclination 
to discuss the function of patois in poetry. To 
me it is quite incredible that any reader with 
power to master dialect should doubt its right 
to exist there. Such vividness as it gives, 


brightening humour, softening pathos, sharpev- 
ing wit, can never fail of recognition; and I 
do not think that any writer of rustic verse 
has used this powerful instrument with more 
dexterity, more ease, more power, and even 
more grace than Mr. Brown. Here are three 
considerable volumes written almost through- 
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out in irregular couplets of Manx dialect, and 
yet I do not know of any similar body of 
verse in a uniform measure in which the rhyme 
itself oppresses you so little. You read on 
from page to page (once you get the trick of 
the movement and an idea of the dramatic 
method) without the very faintest oppression 
of rhyme, such as comes like a bodily affliction 
in many a poem of real quality after the first 
dozen pages have been passed. And yet I 
should say that the difficulties of free 
movement in dialect verse are greater ia 
the degree of ten to one than in the 
verse of pure Janguage. This dialect of 
Mr. Brown’s is not pure Manx; but that is 
not a fault, the chief narrator being a 
sailor who has picked up words in all 
corners of the earth. The Manx part of it is 
tuch as no other man whatever can write. It 
is the exact echo of the actual speech, not the 
word merely, but the tone. I can hear it as 
distinctly in these pages as if it was still 
falling every day on my bodily ear. The 
shrill tones, which, perhaps, come of the 
effort to speak above the shrill winds that 
whistle over the mountains, the deep tones 
that may be bora of the deep swell of the 
seas, they are here as full and true as it is 
possible to give them. The dialect is dying 
out in Manx before the inroads of the 
“tripper.”” It is spoken nowhere now as it 
is written here, except in the heart of the 
island; and even there it will soon be lost and 
forgotten. 

There is a better quality in this verse as 
a vehicle than its fidelity, and that is its 
amazing felicity. It is full of simile; and 
the simile is cometimes as sweet and graceful 
as in the poetry that is not called rustic ; but 
more often it is rude and rugged in the 
last degree, and therein lies its real quality. 
Everyone who knows anything of the rustic 
knows how startling and fit and true and 
complete are the rough figures in which he 
constantly speaks. More of these figures have 
never been gleaned by anyone than by Mr. 
Brown; and, if he has invented a few to add 
to them, he has done it with astonishing 
dramatic truth. 

But the great quality of all pos:essed by 
the three books, of which (as I gather from 
the proem) Zhe Manz Witch is to be the 
last, is character. The people who move 
through this series of dramas, for dramas they 
are, are as vivid and vital as any to be found 
in recent imaginative literature. The dear 
Parson Gale, the ‘“‘Pazon” and “ ould 
angel,” the simple old doctor, the ‘‘ dooiney- 
molla,” Tommy Big Eyes, Cain the farmer, 
“Christmas Rose,” Betsy Lee, and, last and 
best, Tom Baynes—I hardly know a group of 
people so real to me. I seem to have known 
them all my life. I like some of them better 
than others, and the “‘ ould angel” best of all. 
Manxmen are a queer hodge-podge, an amusing 
and even ludicrous combination of contrary 
qualities. They can be mean as well as gene- 
rous, close as well as open, crafty as well 
as single-hearted, envious, cantankerous, and 
not above a touch of downright hypocrisy. 
But there is a type of old Manxman who 
would be hard to beat in sweetness and sim- 
plicity among all the peoples of the earth. 
He unites the best qualities of both the sexes 
—as soft and gentle as a dear old woman, 
aud as firm of purpose as a strong man. 





Garrulous, full of platitudes, easily moved to 
tears by a story of sorrow, and as easily taken 
in, but beloved, and trusted, and reverenced by 
all the little world about him If he is a 
farmer he sits at the head of his table in the 
kitchen, with his sons and daughters and 
man-servants and maid-servants beside him, 
and save for ribald gossip and broad oaths no 
man of whatever condition abridges the flow 
of talk for his presence. If he is a parson he 
is the father of his parish, and lives like a 
patriarch among his people. This dear old 
soul, this ‘‘ ould angel,” can only be seen in 
the flesh in the Isle of Man; but if anyone 
wishes to see him in literature, let him come 
for an exact and beautiful portrait to the 
‘¢ Pazon”’ of the Rev. Tom Brown. 

There is another Manx type, as racy, as 
simple, as single-hearted, as easily moved to 
laughter and tears, as garrulous, but a little 
touch more crafty, and a big touch more pro- 
fane. Great he is at a yarn of the ‘ould 
island,” atale of sweethearting, or drinking. 
or going to the devil. A sort of oracular eld 
salt, fond of advising and arbitrating, a keen 
swordsman, skilful at cut-and-thrust, not to 
be bullied, up to anything, down to anything, 
capable of as much tenderness as the baby of 
a girl, but a very bull-dog to anyone that 
shows his teeth. This is Tom Baynes—Tom, 
the spinner of these ‘‘fo’c’s’le yarns,” young 
Tom as he was in ‘‘ Betsy Lee,” old Tom as 
he is, though he will not allow it, in The 
Manx Witch. He is the best, the fullest, 
the largest, the truest of the many characters 
of these books, He is a real character really 
worked out. He is not a Manxman, but the 
Manxman, and his author’s best gift to his 
country. ‘Old salt, old rip, old friend, Tom 
Baynes comes fust.”’ 

Hart Came 








TWO HUNTERS 


Oruisings in the Cascaks: a Narrative of 
Travel, Exploration, Amateur Photography, 
Hunting, and Fishing. By G. O. Shields. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Trooper and Redskin in the Far North-West. 
By John G. Donkin. (Sampson Low.) 


Born of these books relate to Western 
America, and both are engrossed by memories 
of hunting trips. Bot while Mr. Donkin 
was occupied for three years in chasing 
thieves, Indians, rebels, and unruly folk with 
a propensity for running cattle over the 
Canadian border without paying the ad 
valorem 20 per cent. which the Dominion 
exacts on such importations, Mr. Shields’s 
volume contains the reminiscences of trips 
undertaken for purposes sufficiently specified 
on its title-page. 

Only, we must take exception to the claim 
which he puts forward as an ‘ explorer.” 
That he is not; for all of the country over 
which his sporting excursions extended is, 
geographically, well known, though, no 
doubt, to the ordinary reader much of it will 
be quite new. The districts described are for 
the most part on the Pacific side of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the Cascade Mountains—tbat 
remarkable range running the entire length 
of North-West America, from Puget Sound 
to Harrison River in British Columbia. Here 
he hunted bear and mountain goats, when 


IN THE FAR WEST. 





they could be got, antelope and elk (wapiti), 
and at a period when the plains were black 
with them, the now all but extinct buffalo. 
The habits and mode of circumventing these 
animals are sketched with spirit aud accuracy, 
and occasionally with some literary power. 
As a rule, however, the papers in which the 
latter merit is most conspicuous ate those 
which have already appeared in two of the 
American magazines. 

The chapters which have not passed through 
tbe editorial fire are less concisely written 
and disfigured with a more than acceptable 
seasoning of Chicago slang. ‘‘ And, come to 
think of it,’’ the author remarks in his pre- 
fatory explavations regarding the motives 
which compelled his reappearance in print, 
‘*T guess I won’t attempt, any way.” And 
he is discreet in so acting, though the 
revision of his pages by a kindly eye might 
have saved them from many blunders, 
pieces of indifferent English, and not a few 
errors of taste. It is, for instance, absurd to 
affirm that the author met with incivility in 
British Columbia because he was an Amevican. 
As this Canadian province is almost an 
outlying portion of the United States, the 
American who receives the cold shoulder there 
is likely to experience this unfriendliness more 
from aggressive swagger on his part personally 
than from any ill-will to what Mr. Shields 
terms “ my Nation (with a big N).” It is 
also characteristic of the Western American to 
describe Victoria, a town barely thirty years 
old, as ‘‘quaint, old, ultra English,” with 
‘fan air of age and independence.” Mr. 
Shields, however, is fond of this mode of 
expressing his approval. Thus he talks of 
‘the Grand Old North Pacific”—a line of 
railway which was opened only two or three 
years ago; of ‘‘ old Mount Hood ”’; of ‘‘ Port- 
land, that old and far-famed metropolis of the 
North Pacific Coast” ; of ‘‘ Tacoma, that grand 
old pinnacle”; of ‘“‘Old Mount Douglass,” 
and so forth. 

But “bad form” in the shape of shodo- 
montade and fine writing are not the only 
features in Mr. Shields’s useful volume which 
might have been spared the reader. It con- 
tains many actual misstatements. We do not 
refer to the epelling of points named after the 
late Sir James Douglas with a double s, or 
even to his extraordinary characterisation of 
the Frazer River as ‘‘ mysterious’ (p. 59), 
the course of few streamsin Western America 
being better known, or to the doubtful asser- 
tion that there are hundreds of firs in Puget 
Sound “‘ over 300 feet high” (p. 39), only one 
which I knew to be accurately measured 
reaching that altitude. But when he informs 
us (p. 31) that the Indians know Mount 
Tacoma as “‘ Rainier” it is necessary to pro- 
test. The facts are the exact opposite. 
‘*Tacoma” is the native name; ‘ Rainier,” 
like ‘‘ Baker,” being one of Vancouver’s 
officers, after whom the peaks sighted by 
him in the Cascades were named. Again, 
his Chinook is seldom right. For example, 
yatka hyak does not mean ‘‘ he can come.” 
What the Indian must have said was yakka 
chako hyak. Nor is tkta mika mammook “ at 
what.”” Once more, ‘‘Siwash” does not 
mean ‘‘a coast Indian,” but any Indian, 
being simply a corruption of the French 
sauvoge. Mr. Shiclds blunders still further 
when he repeats a long-exploded absurdity 
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in the shape of a legend that the Chinook 
jargon was the invention of an “‘ employd of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company” (p. 102). This, 
like the story of clahowya (how do you do?) 
being an Indianised form of ‘‘ Clark, how are 
you?” is pure fiction, which by this time 
ought to be banished from the pages of any 
book at all affecting accuracy. As every 
well-informed philologist knows, it arose at 
Astoria, near the Columbia River mouth, and is 
based on the lavguage of the Chinook Indians 
who congregated round the pioneer fort of the 
fur companies, the jargon gradually, as is the 
case with every other Lingua Franca, getting 
mixed with corrupted words from various 
Indian tongues brought by voyageurs and 
traders from the posts at which they had 
been stationed, and many from the English, 
French, and (though Gibbs denies this asser- 
tion) Hawaiian languages. 

Beyond these, and a few similar misstate- 
ments which might be pointed out, Mr. 
Shields’s Oruisings is to be commended as a 
lively sketch of a hunter’s life in the West, 
though we feel bound to qualify this admission 
by adding that it contains little which has not 
been repeatedly told in a form quite as read- 
able, apart from the fact that the author has 
a habit of quoting from other writers without 
giving any indication as to their persona'ity. 
Some of the illustrations, mainly from his own 
photographs (those on pp. 18, 20, 22, 24, 
25, 50, 88, &c., for example), are singu- 
larly good, while others (pp. 116, 127, 153, 
160, 224) are quite the contrary. It would 
also have been well had Mr. Shields thought 
fit to have added an index to his tastefully 
got-up volume. 


Mr. Donkin’s book is less pretentious, 
though we venture to think destined for a 
longer lease of life than Mr. Shiclds’s. As 
member of the Canadien North-West Mounted 
Police, the author saw three years of rough 
service in what Sir William Butler calls the 
‘* Great Lone Land ”—the region north of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. His narrative of 
dismal marches when the cold was 46° below 
zero, and ‘“‘ blizzards’’ rendered life almost 
intolerable, and of merrier times, when the 
forest and prairie were gay with thcir brief 
season of sunshine, is told with some verve, 
and an amount of literary style not to be 
expected under the circumstances. Unfortu- 
nately, however, that portion of his volume 
which is most original is just that section 
which will be least readin this country. The 
author shared in the rough campaign sgainst 
Riel and his rebels, and, for the first time, 
supplies a substantial account of that affair. 
But Louis Riel is dead, and his revolt now 
very ancient history. On the other hand, Mr. 
Donkin’s description of the Saskatchewan 
country is, from circumstances over which he 
has little control, rather menotonous. For the 
land is not very varied. The Indians and 
their ways have also been more than once 
studied by greater ethnologists than he, so 
that it would be unfair to expect any revela- 
tions in the few pages devoted to them in 
their altered condition. Still, Mr. Donkin’s 
chapters have the undeniable merit of 
describing the latest aspect of the ever 
progressive settlements of the North West, 
in a region unreached by the “ globe trotter,” 
and of supplying wholesome antidotes to the 


agents anxious to beguile colonists into these 
inhospitable latitudes. 

The book is, moreover, very readable, and 
written with a skill which does the ex-cor- 
poral of police the highest credit. Perhaps, 
however, he would do well when the second 
edition is called for to avoid a proneness—not 
uncommon with young authors—for calling a 
spade an agricultural implement, and an old 
half-caste woman “‘an ancient balf-breed of 
the feminine gender,’ and to eschew a 
cockney tendency to draft all his similes and 
standards of comparison from London. A 
trifle less parade of phrases which bear the 
smack of a dictionary of quotations might 
likewise improve his pages; while it goes 
without saying that there was no necessity 
for following in the footsteps of Col. Burnaby, 
Mr. Stanley, and some less notable travellers, 
by giving free advertisement to anybody’s 
pills or anybody else’s elixir of life. In 
common with Mr. Shields, Mr. Donkin thinks 
fit to placard his portrait opposite the title- 
page of his modest volume; and, like the 
former gentleman, he fails to remember how 
valuable an index is to those who may in the 
future search its pages—as they deserve to be 
searched—for some of the many interesting 
facts scattered through them. 

Rosert Brown. 








The Modern Chess 
Steinitz. Part I. 


Tuis book thoroughly answers the expecta- 
tions of the chess world, whose members have 
long looked forward to its appearance. Mr. 
Steinitz has for many years held the foremost 
place as a practical exponent of match play. 
Since the lamented death of Dr. Zukertort 
he stands alone as an original, painstaking 
analyst ; and in this first part of his work we 
have the results of his long years of labour in 
that field. 

This first part contains, besides introduc- 
tory chapters, a detailed analysis of the Ruy 
Lopez, the double Ruy Lopez, the Scotch 
Gambit, the Two Knights’ defence, and 
Petroff’s and Philidor’s defences tothe Knights’ 
game, such analysis being followed in each 
case by illustrative games actually played by 
leading masters. To show the thoroughness 
of the work, it is enough to state that forty- 
two variations of the Ruy Lopez are given, 
followed by twenty celebrated games in illus- 
tration of this opening; fifty-four variations 
of the Scotch Gambit, with twelve illustrative 
games ; and no less copiousness of detail in the 
other openings given. 

The majority of the variations are of course 
familiar to chess players, being taken from 
the leading authorities ; but in every opening 
striking novelties are introduced, and in one 
or two cases, if Mr. Steinitz’s innovations 
stand the test of match play, a real revolution 
will be effected. For instance, in the Ruy 
Lopez, he proposes as best for the defence 
P to Q 3 for the third move, followed in 
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some cases by P to K B 4, which apparently 
does away with all the complications arising 
in every form of the ordinary old defences, 
which have made this opening specially a 
trap for the unwary. 
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In the Scotch Gambit there is not much 


ently abandoned his preference for the defence 
adopted by him in the corr-spondence match 
between London and Vienna, which he stuck 
to in his match with Blackburne, and has 
now adopted as best the defence specially 
recommended by Zukerter*, and I believe first 
brought into vogue by that great player. 


WHITE. | BLACK, 
1PK4 | 1 BPK4 
2. Kt K B3 | 2 KtQB3 
3. PQ4 | 3. Pt. P 
4 Ktr P | 4 BB4! 
56 BK3 | § QOB38 
6. PQB3 | 6. KKtK2 
7. QQ2 | 7 PQ4! 
Mr. Steinitz’s demonstration that Black’s 


seventh move may be made not only with 
safety, but with advantage, appears conclusive ; 
and the variations given in columas 4, 5, and 
6, are singularly elegant in support of this 
thesis. Columus 1 and 2, in fact, demolish 
Mr. Steinitz’s former favourite counter attack, 
(4) Q R 5 (Black), in an equally effective way. 

The novelties in the treatment of the Two 
Knights’ game are equally striking. This 
defence, originally adopted to evade the 
possibility of the Evans attack, was met some 
forty years ago by the sacrifice of a piece, 
which was long considered sound, and the 
attack obtained thereby invincible. Mr. 
Steinitz was, I believe, the first to prove the 
unsoundness of this sacrifice, accepted as 
best in Staunton’s Handbook; and in column 
19 and the following, the proof to this effect is 
conclusive. In columns 3, 4, 5, and 6, Mr. 
Steinitz shows that by means of a preliminary 
move, (6) PQ 4, the sacrifice becomes perfectly 
sound, and that consequently the fifth move 
for Black, Kt t. P, is not reliable. It was the 
consciousness of the dangers resulting from that 
Morphy move that led players from the time of 
downwards to play (5) Q Kt R 4 (Black) 
at this stage; and the position resulting from 
the consequent variation has for many years 
been a problem to analysts and practical 
players as to the consequent result of the 
Two Knights’ game. 

The following are the moves in question : 





WHITE. BLACK 
1,.PK4 1PK4 
2.KtK B3 2. KtQB3 
3. BQ B4 3. Kt K B3 
4. Kt Kt 5 4 PQ4 
5. Pt. P 5. KtQ R4! 
6. B Kt 5 ch 6 PQB3 
1.56. E «26.2 
8. BK 2! 8 PKR3 


At this point all previous writers have con- 
sidered (9) Kt B 3 to be the only possible 
retreat for the Knight, which is followed by 
(9) PK 5, (10) Kt K 5, and Black has at the 
cost of a Pawn obtained a strong counter 
attack, which every player in practice must 
have found most puzzling to meet. Mr. 
Steinitz in this treatise has greatly strength- 
ened this counter attack, and shown that the 
utmost White can hope is to obtain a drawn 
game, after being exposed to the most dan- 
gerous complications. 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Steinitz is as 
simple as Columbus’s egg, when once pointed 
out, and appears to be perfectly efficacious. 
He suggests the retreat of the Kt to K R 3, 
and shows in his col 1 that the consequent 
doubling of the K R P in this position can be 
encountered absolutely without disadvantage. 
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through all the openings contained in his 
first part. The student will find himself 
everywhere under the guidance of an 
instructor disinclined to stick in the old 
ruts, and always on the look out for origin- 
ality. The book is distinctly provocative of 
thought in the student, and he should be 
specially careful when he imagines the master 
to have fallen into error. Mr. Steinitz does 
not explain everything, and on such occasions 
he will probably find that the error lies only 
in his own perception. 

As the chief exponent of the modern 
school of chess, it was to be expected that 
Mr. Steinitz would lay down the principles 
of that school, as he does in his sixth and 
seventh introductory chapters. It has long 
been an axiom with leading practitioners that 
it is wrong to advance either R P to the 
third square unnecessarily, and these have 
been tauntingly called ‘‘ country moves.” The 
real objection to such moves is explained 
clearly in this book. They create weak 
rquares, or, as Mr. Steinitz calls them, 
“holes,” where an adverse piece may be 
posted with fatal effect. The keenest struggle 


between first-class practitioners is often to. 


compel the adversary to create such weak 
squares, which are often productive of greater 
advantage than mere material superiority. 
The old masters were of course equally alive 
to the advantages resulting from posting a 
piece with security in the heart of the 
enemy’s game, but Philidor’s principles of 
play a century back certainly did not enter- 
tain the objection of modern theory to the 
creation of weak squares by the advance of 
Pawns. 

In addition to the analysis of the openings 
mentioned Mr. Steinitz’s book contains the 
whole twenty games of his latest match with 
Tchigorin, copiously annotated. The peculi- 
arity of this match consisted in Steinitz, 
as first player, invariably playing the close 
game first brought into vogue by his 
great rival Zukertort, and Tchigorin, with 
one exception, always playing the Evans 
attack, defended throughout by Steinitz 
in a way that will find favour with no 
other practitioner. It suffices to say that 
the best result of this defence, as modi- 
fied and improved by Steinitz after the close 
of the match, results in the complete block of 
Black’s Queen’s pieces, the loss of the Pawn 
won in the opening, the travels of the King 
who is unable to castle, with the prospect of 
a possible final advantage of Pawns on the 
Queen’s side, for which no player but Mr. 
Steinitz would be willing to suffer to such an 
extent. Mr. Steinitz may be right in theory 
as to the validity of his new defence, but in 
practice he will have no followers. 

Having written so much in just praise of 
this book, I must exert a critic’s right to 
censure. The arrangement of the book sacri- 
fices clearness to economy of space—espe- 
cially in the case of the games; as the copious 
notes and diagrams occupy three times as 
many pages as the games themselves, the 
student has the great inconvenience, when 
playing over tke former, of hunting for the 
notes from page to page. To the young 
player this constant shifting from place to 
place would render the correct playing of the 
moves most difficult, and make them often 
incomprehensible through resultant errors. 





The correction of the press, so vital in chess 
works, is also not so accurate as it might be. 
I know well from experience the great diffi- 
culty of correcting the press in the printing 
of chess matter; but’a work like this, that 
must be a standard authority, ought to be 
absolutely accurate, and unfortunately it 
cannot be said that this is the case. As an 
example, in a well-known variation of the 
Scotch Gambit, column 37, p. 72, the moves 
are printed as follows. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
1.PK4 1PK4 
2. KtK B3 2. KtQB3 
3. PQ4 3. Pt. P 
4,.BB4 4,.BB4 
5. Kt Kt 5 5. Kt R3? 
6. QR5 | 6 QB3 


We need not go further. The learner will 
be led to imagine that Black’s fifth move is 
an error; whereas it is the only possible move 
to avoid loss, and it is Black’s sixth move that 
is the questionable one—the correct move 
being (6) Q K 2, asshown in column 36. The 
only object of column 37 is to show the 
learner how to take advantage of the weak 
move (6) QB 3, but by the mark of interroga- 
tion being placed against the wrong move 
he is led quite astray. 

On the whole, this is the most valuable 
chess work that has ever been offered to the 
public, while its price (six shillings) places it 
within reach of all. There is no player, 
whatever may be his strength, who will not 
reap advantage by placing himself in the 
hands of this most competent Chess Instructor. 

James Innes Mrncur. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Arminell: a Social Romanee. 
of **Mehalah.”? In 8 vols. 

Would You kill Him ? 
Lathrop. In 3 vols. 
Douglas. ) 


The Silver Whistle. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


By the Author 
(Methuen.) 


By George Parsons 
(Edinburgh : David 


By Naseby. In 2 vols. 


Mrs. Bob. By John Strange Winter. In 
2 vols. ( White.) 

Eleanor Lewknor. By B. Pullen-Barry. In 
2 vols. (Remington.) 


Mrs. Fenton. By W. E. Norris. (Longmans.) 


Where the Lew falls in London. By Sarah 
Doudney. (Nisbet.) 


The Wild Ruthvens. 
(Jarrold.) 


The Spanish Poniard. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Sheila. By Annie 8. Swan. 
Anderson & Co.) 


Mr. Bartne-Govutp, in his latest novel, deals 
with the question of class inequality. He 
treats of it from every possible point of view : 
from that of the aristocrat, convinced of bis 
rights and his duties; from that of the young 
woman-aristocrat, saturated with a sense of 
the glaring want of justice in our social 
economy; from that of the mystic and the 
religious enthusiast; from that of the pauper 
and the oppressed; from that of the Radical 
politician ; and from that of the young man of 
the lower middle class, who has received the 
education of a gentleman, but who yet, by 


By Curtis Yorke. 
By T. A. Pinkerton. 
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virtue of his birth and inherited drawbacks, 
feels himself shut out from circles that would 
have been congenial to him. But, thus full 
as it is, the book on the whole is disappointing. 
No one sets the right way to work to remedy 
the ills of his position. Arminell herself, Lord 
Lamerton’s daughter, on whom the unsatis- 
factory state of society flashes in a burst, simply 
runs away to London with her brother’s tutor, 
Giles Saltren, whom she believes to be an 
illegitimate son of her father, hoping thus to 
force his recognition. Arsived in London, she 
finds that the young man’s mother has made 
up the story of his noble birth, and that he 
really is the bastard of a very undesir- 
able pauper. Therefore, all full of high 
ideas and dreams as she was, she settles 
down to be cook, general servant, and 
nursemaid in the family of James Welsh, 
a Radical journalist, and is finally converted 
to the gospel of the humdrum. James Welsh, 
on the other hand, becomes convinced of the 
error of his levelling-down doctrines, and 
forthwith preaches the gospel of levelling-up. 
That is the ultimate idea of the book, but 
Mr. Baring Gould gives no practical hint as to 
how the general amelioration is to be brought 
about. Probably it was his intention to give 
none. But, while the book is disappointing 
because of the silly actions of some of its 
characters, there are many fine scenes and 
passages in it. The character-drawing is 
able and original. The sensitive, refined, 
and morbid tutor, his lying and bragging 
mother, his mystic half-mad father, the un- 
fortunate Lord Lamerton, the brilliant and 
sharp-sighted James Welsh, all stand out from 
each other in distinct individuality. It must 
be added that Mr. Baring Gould’s besetting 
sin of garrulousness, which was comparatively 
under control in Zhe Pennycomequicks, here 
runs rampant. We have sermon after ser- 
mon, illustration after illustration, from the 
rich stores of the author’s wide experience— 
albeit there is some charm of wisdom or 
humour in everything he writes. 

The American wheat market, unpromising 
as such a source seems, furnishes a good deal 
of the subject-matter of Would You kill 
Him? One chapter is even called ‘“‘ A Sym- 
phony in Quotations ’’; and the various quota- 
tions of the fluctuating market are set as 
passages of music, and appropriately marked 
crescendo or scherzo. The chapter ends with 
a funeral march and a crash of trombones, 
portending ruin to the operators. The father 
of the girl to whom the hero, Roger Hols- 
claw, is engaged, is ruined with the rest; and 
Ida, the girl, insists on giving her lover up, 
as her father, by causing him to venture 
money in the same speculation, has almost 
broken him too. Roger is anxious to marry 
her, but she persists in refusing to let 
him. Her young brother, Frank Vail, vows 
vengeance for ever against him for not 
forcing her. Roger goes away and pros- 
pers, and finally marries a charming girl, 
who has been dedicated by her parents to 
‘“‘the higher life.” They might have been 
perfectly happy but for an insinuating female 
friend, Lily Britton by name, a personage 
whom everyone knows under various aliases ; 
and who with the most transparent guileless- 
ness and friendship generally succeeds in 
separating husbands and wives, and in leaving 
misery and mistrust behind her. Lily Britton 
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contrives to find out the fact of Roger’s 
former engagement, breathes horrid sus- 
picions into the young wife’s ear, and gets 
into collusion with Frank Vail, whose thirst 
for vengeance is greater thanever. Helpless, 
exasperated, and desperate, Roger unwittingly 
commits the awful act which makes him 
legally, but hardly morally, deserving of the 
last penalty of the law. Perhaps the specu- 
lations on the wheat market have too much 
prominence in the first part of the story, but 
the second and third volumes are full of 
interest. The writing is throughout forcible 
and direct, and the more important scenes are 
depicted with great vividness. 


As a variation from the heroine with whom 
every man falls in love we have in The Silver 
Whistle a hero who subjugates every female 
heart. One lady was once or twice on the 
point of proposing for him. To the reader 
Edgar Sydney is a little difficult to under- 
stand. A man who, after a promising career 
at college, takes to racing and sport, and yet 
is supposed to cherish within him the noblest 
devotion to the highest ideals, is rather an 
anomaly. Naseby’s women characters are far 
more true to life, and are intensely interesting. 
The perpetual contrast between Bridget (the 
well-born, with her brilliance, impudence, 
scepticism, high culture, sarcasm, restlessness, 
and withal goodness of heart) and Moyrah 
(the peasant descendant of Irish kings and 
St. Louis of France, with her loveliness, 
sweetness, gentleness, and insate picty) is 
admirably conceived and carried out. In 
spite of some occasionally curious English 
the reader is carried on from page to page 
profoundly interested und charmed. The 
Irish element is a large one, and no writer 
delineates Irish character more faithfully 
or more lovingly than Naseby. The 
events crowd together so thick and fast that 
it is impossible to give an outline of the 
story. Quick as thought we fly from college 
to Elizabethan pageants, from moonlighters 
to charming Irish interiors, from racecourses 
to English politicians, from Harvest Bug 
meetings to French Communist dynamitards, 
from murder to another Elizabethan pageant, 
and so on in an endless stream. 


John Strange Winter has her own answer 
to Shakspere’s riddle, ‘‘ What’s in a name?” 
She evidently thinks there is everything 
in it; and therefore Mrs. Bob, though 
rather a nobody in the story so named, is 
picked out to give it a title. The book is, as 
usual, a bright, chatty, gossiping, and essenti- 
ally feminine account of the ways, wicked and 
otherwise, of smart dames and their various 
cavaliers. The familiar ‘ Blankhampton ” 
allusions are not wanting, and the ill-natured 
and gratuitous slaps at “John, by Divine 
Providence Lord Bishop of Blankhampton,” 
have found their wayin. The plot is simple. 
A girl is very rapidly wooed and won by a 
handsome and wealthy young Australian, 
who ostensibly draws his riches from some 
mysterious gold mine. In the end he turns 
out to be a member of a large gang of jewel 
robbers. The way in which his young wife 
reclaims him is weakly and hurriedly told, 
and you by no means feel that the affair is 
satisfactorily settle’ when you close the book. 


_ Hleanor Jewknor is a religious novel, not 
in the sense that its people represent different 





religious principles, and embody them in their 
lives, as in one or two familiar examples, but 
because they talk or argue about religion. In 
the beginning we have a very promising young 
sceptic and misogynist, who in the end is 
converted to a quasi- spiritualism, quasi- 
ritualism by a High Church curate, and 
to a renewed and hopeful faith in woman- 
kind by the heroine —a really interest- 
ing, earnest, and heroic young woman. 
But Eleanor Lewknor has another conquest 
to make, namely, that of herself. Her father 
married against her grandfather’s wish, and 
was cut off from remembrance; and Eleanor, 
having lost both her parents, is alone in the 
world. The Lewknor pride has descended 
strongly to her, and she will not be friends 
with her grandfather, though he has long 
since repented of his cruelty, and sues humbly 
for her love. She herself holds very loose 
notions on religious matters; but the earnest 
curate also subjugates her, and the curtain 
descends, as the author evidently considers it 
ought to do, on a fairly orthodox and ex- 
tremely happy couple, at peace with all the 
world, grandfathers included. The story is 
well and easily told, but the punctuation is 
abominably careless. 


In Mrs. Fenton Mr. Norris has not given 
us his best work or his most interesting 
characters. The people are not so lifelike or 
so near to us as his people are wont to be. 
Still, the style is bright, easy, and fluent; 
and of the one woman who is the subject of the 
sketch you do get a fairly good hold. Moreover, 
Mr, Norris’s vein of kindly satire is still open, 
as when the heroine, an Australian with free 
and natural ideas, tells her cousin how a great 
lady in society wondered ‘‘ where the deuce 
her eyeglasses were,” and how she was also 
careful to inform several gentlemen that she 
had eaten apricot tart at luncheon, and had 
a horrible pain in the stomach in consequence. 
The story, which is one of impersonation, is 
tragic in its way; but Mr. Norris flits so 
lightly and entertainingly over the surface of 
things that the deeper theme of the book is 
somewhat missed. 


The few characters in Where the Dew falls 
in London are all drawn with Miss Doudney’s 
insight and fidelity. A smart young man has 
come up to London from Hampshire, and is 
making his way well at Battersby’s works. 
But he only loves the charming Olive Wing- 
field because she worships him, and he does 
not deign to notice an old friend, in a lower 
position at Battersby’s, who got him in there. 
Olive also comes to London, to a situa- 
tion at a florist’s, and little by little dis- 
covers, though it is long before she will own 
it, that her idol is clay. The romance is 
enacted round about the old Chapel Royal, 
Savoy. Miss Doudney’s perception of the 
beautiful and pathetic is as marked as her 
sound commonsense, and both qualities are 
evident in this story. 


The same hand which wrote Dudley and 
That Little Girl is apparent in The Wild 
Ruthvens. This time Curtis Yorke tells the 
story of a family of boys and girls, who, 
starting from a positively unprecedented child- 
hood of naughtiness and insubordination, 
finally arrive at that state of ideal delight- 
fulness which usually falls upon the elect of 
the novel-writer. From thoughtlessness to 





actual brutality the reader follows these wild 
young Ruthvens, all the time cheered only 
by the fact that they are all of them honest 
and truthful, and by the presence of a certain 
Dick, a cousin who has been crippled, and 
who boards with the Ruthvens. This Dick 
Trevanion is one of Curtis Yorke’s too much 
idealised characters. He protests that he has 
a horrible temper, and is utterly unworthy of 
the love and respect they all give him, and 
yet plays good angel from first to last to 
himself and everybody else. A kindly inno- 
cent and religious spirit breathes through the 
story, but there is no goody-goodiness in it. 


It is hard to give fresh interest to the 
period of the Royalist wars, but this Mr. 
Pinkerton unmistakeably does in Zhe Spanish 
Poniard. He takes human nature to have 
been in the time of Charles I. pretty much 
what it is under Victoria. By treating it as 
such he has produced a powerful and interest- 
ing story, which is not concerned so much with 
the wars of King and Parliament as with the 
thoughts, lives, and ideas of men of that day. 
Ambrose Drybridge, the central character, has 
had a tragic history. He committed a horrible 
crime in a moment of frenzy, and is ever 
pursued by the vision of the Spanish poniard 
which he wrenched from the hand of his 
victim, and used for the dread deed. There 
are some pathetic complications, and the story 
ends half tragically. All through it the 
miserable remorse, hesitation, and longing to 
to do right which torment the unhappy 
Ambrose are shown with painful clearness. 


Sheila is a well-told and interesting story 
of the joys and sorrows of some young people 
who, as is usual in stories, bear upon their 
heads more troubles and trials than fall to the 
lot of young folk in real life. Sheila herself 
is the stepdaughter of the laird of Dalmore, 
to whom he leaves all his property. The 
coming of her mother had ousted the laird’s 
sister, with her young son Fergus, who had 
always been looked on as the heir to Dalmore. 
But Providence and Miss Swan had their own 
plans in regard to the young couple, and how 
Fergus finally got Dalmore and Sheila into 
the bargain Miss Swan must be left to tell. 
Her Highlanders are drawn with an affec- 
tionate hand, and the whole story is charming. 

Grorcr CorreReLqt. 








SOME BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


Good Menand True. Biographies of Workers 
in the Fields of Beneficence and Benevolence. 
By Alex. H. Japp. (Fisher Unwin.) Dr. 
Japp writes of ‘‘ good men and true” much in 
the way in which Mr. Smiles does of great 
inventors; and those who admire the one 
anthor will be no less satisfied with the other. 
His subjects answer to his title. Dr. Norman 
MacLeod, Canon Kingsley, Dean Stanley and 
his father, and Sir T. Salt alone would fill a 
delightful volume; and that Arnold Toynbee 
comes next to Edward Denison is a specially 
happy arrangement. The almost luxury of 
the Toynbee Hall rooms is indeed a contrast 
alike to Denison’s dingy little Philpot-street 
lodgings and to Arnold Toynbee’s Commercial- 
road rooms, ‘‘furnished in the barest manner 
possible.” But our young reformers have got 
beyond denying themselves down to the level 
of the East-end poor. Their idea is to raise 


the poor by giving them a taste of a pleasanter 
and (if they can get it) a more excellent way. 
rings out Conington’s humour—a 


Dr, Japp 
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quality which escaped some of his contem- | 


poraries as completely as his joining with more 
or less éclat in a Guy Fawkes ‘“‘town and 
gown” row has escaped his biographers. For 
some of his notes on Canon Kingsley he goes 
to Mr. Kegan Paul, who got an ‘implied 
rebuke” for naming Heine at table. There is 
so much that is “‘ warm ”—doubtless with the 
highest purpose—in Kingsley’s writings that we 
really think he had no business to call Heine 
“a wicked man.” The great German might 
have retorted by calling the Anglican canon ‘“‘a 
humbug.” We are sorry Dr. Japp thought it 
necessary to repeat the closing extracts from 
Bishop Hannington’s diary. Surely there is 
nothing more painful in the whole range of 
literature ; and the sting of it is that no one 
can help asking: cui bono? Mr. Plimsoll is 
is one of the best and truest men. Unhappily, 
Dr. Japp is quite right in saying that ‘‘ his 
work is only half done.” 

Robert Brett (of Stoke Newington): his Life 
and Work. By T. W. Belcher, D.D. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) The name of Robert Brett is well 
known within a limited sphere, but outside it 
suggests nothing definite to the memories of 
his contemporaries. Mr. Brett was, in fact, a 
medical practitioner of no particular eminence 
who interested himself in providing for the 
spiritual wants of the suburb in which he lived, 
and was rather conspicuous as a member of the 
‘‘High Church” party. When Dr. Belcher 
speaks of his friend as having ‘‘secured a 
foremost place among the great men of Church 
and State on many public occasions,” he must 
be understood to mean that Mr. Brett was not 
a man whose shyness or diffidence would keep 
him in the background at a public meeting, or 
in any discussion upon Church matters. The 
title of ‘‘ Lay Pope of Stoke Newington” and 
‘Lay Bishop of London” were conferred upon 
him; and we only have to look at his portrait— 
prefixed to the present volume—in order to 
accept his biographer’s statement that ‘‘he 
would have his way.” That way would 
naturally be regarded as the best way by all 
those who shared in his religious opinions, and 
by many of them as the only right way. We 
must give him credit for possessing very strong 
convictions which he never concealed, and for 
exhibiting a thoroughly consistent example 
throughout his life of self-denial and practical 
philanthropy. He was untiring in his efforts 
to provide the north of London, and especially 
Stoke Newington, with adequate church accom- 
modation ; and to this good object he devoted 
the not inconsiderable profits which he derived 
from certain devotional books which he had 
written. He describes himself as 


‘* a loyal and devoted son of the English Church, 
and a strenuous advocate of the revival of her 
doctrine and ritual’? ; 
and this description Dr. Belcher has rendered 
complete by adding 


‘* that he would have made a very good ecclesiastic, 
and that, if elected to a bishopric on the lines of 
the early Church, he would have been a devotional 
leader and a powerful defender of the Ohurch’s 
rights.” 

Perhaps neither the Church nor the community 
suffered by his remaining a layman. 


Reminiscences of a Literary and Clerical Life. 
By the Author of ‘ Three-cornered Essays.” 
(Ward & Downey.) Pressman as well as 
parson, the author of these two volumes has had 
an experience rather wide than profound, which 
he details in a very pleasant chatty way. He 
has something to say about Osborne Gordon, 
Conington (he or his printer writes Conning- 
ton), Calverley, and several Northern lights ; 
for, besides being at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, he was also at Glasgow. John Morley, 
too; the Mozleys; Archer Gurney (at Paris) ; 
Dean Stanley; Earl Russell; George Miiller ; 











Dr. Barnardo; Bazeley, ‘‘ The Oxford Evange- 
list’ ; and many oddities as well as celebrities 
he either knew or met. He has a very high 
opinion of Mr. Spurgeon, whom, on one page, 
he describes as ‘‘ distilling sweetness and light 
to 8000 people,” and on the next, as ‘‘ giving 
a lecture on candles at a bazaar, wearing a 
paper cap with a tallow dip greasily stuck 
through his hair, between it and the forehead.” 
Of course he is right in condemning the want of 
elasticity which prevented our Church from utilis- 
ing such a phenomenal man, as he is also right in 
hitting us hard about the chance medley way iu 
which Church patronage is often bestowed. 
He can enjoy a joke; though, of his twin 
description of Mr. Spurgeon, the humour 
did not seem to strike him. His jokes are often 
better than this—about one Cole who left a 
legacy to a Cambridge church on condition that 
his name should be put up in the building. 
Why this could not be done on a list of bene- 
factors does not appear ; but, if the legacy was 
really saved by writing up ‘‘ Cole Deum,” the 
law was about on a par with the wit. Another 
story—about the secretary to a Liberian 
president who, when asked why African 
progress was so slow, replied: ‘‘ Fac’ is, sir, 
dem niggers is so uucivilised”-—we think we 
have heard before, and certainly don’t care to 
hear again. In fact (as the grocers say), all 
these ‘‘ Reminiscences” are not new and selected 
fruit; still, they are good and tasty, and sure to 
be liked by not over critical readers. Here and 
there, too, there are things t o make us think. 
Haggerstone being a parish in which our 
author haschiefly helped, hehas seen much of the 
Rev. M. Rosenthal’s work among the East End 
Jews. On Jewish converts he therefore speaks 
with authority. This, again, if trustworthy is 
important : 


‘* A peer, a late cabinet minister, who knew a 
good deal about the East, spoke of a large American 
college in which Bulgarian students had been 
educated. ‘These men had given fibre to the 
Bulgarian people. Russia was never more 
astonished than when she found herself confronted 
with a real uation in Bulgaria’’ (ii, 179). 


My Mistress the Empress Eugenie. By Mdme. 
Carette. (Dean.) This is the authorised trans- 
lation of a record of court life at the Tuileries 
by the private reader of the ex-Empress of the 
French. Those who expect ill-natured or, at 
least, piquant gossip in the memoirs of a court 
will be disappointed on perusing these pages. 
Mdme. Carette has an unfailing store of good- 
nature, and for her mistress her enthusiasm is 
unbounded. The tone of the book is very good, 
but its construction bad. There is no system 
or order in the narrative, and the stories follow 
each other at haphazard. The chapter on the 
Mexican War does not seem to have been 
written by the same pen, and is quite irrelevant 
to the general subject. In spite of these 
faults, Mdme. Carette may be congratulated on 
having compiled a very readable book. She 
tells us of her meeting, at the house of a friend, 
a priest whose eyes shone ‘‘ comme deux char- 
bons d@’enfer.” Her friend was much shocked 
at her speaking thus of a Dominican, who 
taught ‘‘ the word of God with a fervour which 
would convert the fallen angels.” This priest 
was Father Hyacinthe. We have only space to 
quote what is, perhaps, the most interesting 
passage from the life of her mistress. On June 
19, 1879, Lord Sydney informed the Duke of 
Bassauo of the death of the Prince Imperial. 
At first the duke refused to break the news tu 
the Empress, but at last consented, and went 
to her. The Empress was surprised to see him 
so early, and at once remarked : 


**¢ You have news from Zululand ?’ 

‘*¢-Yes, madame; but not good news.’ 

**¢ Louis is ill? Well, my dear duke, let us 
depart immediately to nurse him.’ 

*** There was a fight,’ said the duke. 





*** Ts he wounded ?’ 

‘* The duke simply bent his head. 

‘““*We can set out to-day, even. The ships 
leave port every day.’ 

**The Empress then ordered all necessaries to 
be got ready without delay. 

*** Is the wound serious?’ she asked, not daring 
to look at the duke, who was still st sanding at the 
entrance of the room. She then went up to him, 
and looked at him with great anxiety. Tears 
were rolling down the duke'’s cheeks; and the 
Empress burst into a great fit of sobbing, for she 
now understood all’’ (p. 91). 


Let us hope that this warm-hearted friend, 
Mdme. Carette, has brought some consolation to 
her mistress in her lonely hours. 


Memoirs of Henry Richard. By Lawis Apple- 
ton. (Triibner.) This book is not so much 
a biography of the late Mr. Henry Richard, 
as a record of his views on the wars of 
the last forty years. It is impossible, in a 
brief notice, to discuss Mr. Richard’s position 
even in one case—the American War of Seces- 
sion. Mr. Ward Beecher publicly declared 
that ‘‘ the firm invincible determination of the 
the North, deep as the sea, firm as the 
mountains, but calm as the heavens above us, 
is to fight out this war through, at all hazards, 
and at every cost.” Mr. Richard was shocked at 
language which opened up to him a “ terrible 
vision of blood and vengeance.” He did not 
sympathise with the North, because be believed 
the war was waged not for freedom, but for 
‘* Union and Empire,” Like Mr. Gladstone, 
he believed that Jefferson Davis had ‘‘suc- 
ceeded in making the Southern States of 
America a nation.” If Mr. Richard erred in 
his Southern sympathies, he erred in good 
company. Many of Mr. Appleton’s notes, 
notably those about the Transvaal War and the 
Danish War (a very thorny question), are not 
altogether satisfactory; but these Memoirs form 
a useful book of reference for the politician, 


whether he agree or not with the Apostle of 
Peace. 


Reminis:ences of a Boyhood. (Sampson Low.) 
Its anonymous author has sub-entitled this 
book ‘‘ A New Story by an Old Hand.” We 
question whether the story he has to tell can 
be fairly entitled new, but it is pleasantly told. 
It is for few of us that ‘‘ remembrance like a 
sovereign prince” doth ‘‘a stately gallery 
maintain of gay or tragic pictures.”’ There 
is nothing stately in the writer’s remem- 
brances, and very little that is gay or tragic; 
but the tone of the book is excellent, and the 
‘‘old hand” has not lost its cunning in the 
art of expression. The first twenty-four 
chapters, which deal with the author’s child- 
hood ia Ireland, are the best. As the author 
comes of Milesian stock, his family naturally 
have their own particular banshee. When a 
death was to occur there were heard weepings 
and wailings near the house, until the very 
heart was thrilled, and they that watched in 
the chamber of sickness felt that all hope was 
over, and that the husband or wife, the father 
or the sister, was delivered over to death. The 
banshee can be distinguished from other ghosts 
by its being heard only, and never seen. The 
author’s aunt, the heroine of the book, did, 
however, see her mother’s wraith (p. 25). The 
fault of the writer is that he dwells too much 
on trifling incidents, which (as he himself puts 
it) “can have but little interest for any but 
the writer.’ Still, there is sufficient matter 
and reflection in these Reminiscences to make 
them pleasant reading for the old. 


Self-Discipline: a Memoir of Percy Clabon 
Glover. By his Father, the Rev. Richard 
Glover. (Nisbet.) This is a class of book 
which is perplexing to the reviewer. It is 
impossible not to feel the deepest sympathy for 











a father deprived, by a cruel accident, of a 
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promising son, however much we may deprecate 
the overt multiplication of biographies—one of 
the characteristics of the present day. It is 
easy, too, to understand Mr. Glover’s hope that 
the narrative of his son’s pure and consistent 
life will be profitable to young men generally, 
though we fear they are the last set of people 
who will read the book. The subject of this 
memoir was born in 1856 ; and all through his 
life, from his earliest childhood, seems to have 
been everything that a father could desire, and 
to have given promise of a creditable, if not 
distinguished, career. He was on the point of 
taking orders in the year 1888, when he 
succumbed to an accident, the result of a 
scrimmage in a game of la-crosse. Mr. Glover, 
who is the author of several other works, 
makes some useful and sensible observations, 
and we would specially notice his remarks on 
the importance of good handwriting and care- 
ful composition. Doubtless it is the religious 
element in his son’s character which he would 
wish to be most considered and dwelt upon, 
and which in his opinion justified him in 
giving this Memoir to the public. We trust, 
indeed we feel sure, that among the young 
men of the present day there are many who 
form as high an ideal of life and carry out that 
ideal as consistently as Percy Glover. The 
patience and resignation which the author 
shows in his own bereavement must be both a 
comfort and example to other mourners who 
may come across his book. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that Bishop Lightfoot had finished, 
before his lamented death, an abridgment of 
his classical work on the Apostolic Fathers, 
which is at present accessible only in several 
bulky volumes. The abridged edition will 
contain the Greek text, with a translation into 
English, and short introductions. 


TuE Dublin University Press has now ready 
for issue the long-expected history of the uni- 
versity by the Rev. Dr. John William Stubbs, 
senior fellow of Trinity. It covers the period 
from the foundation in 1591 to the end of the 
eighteenth century. In the appendix will be 
printed a number of original documents pre- 
served among the college archives. 


Mr. TozEr’s book, The Islands of the Aegean, 
which will shortly be published by the Claren- 
don Press, will contain accounts of two journeys 
in the Cyclades and Crete and in the Asiatic 
Greek islands, which appeared in the ACADEMY 
in 1875 and 1886, and have since been consider- 
ably amplified; and also a narrative of visits 
to the islands of the Thracian Sea—Lemnos, 
Thasos, and Samothrace—in 1889, which now 
appears for the first time, 


BESIDES The Language of the New Testament, 
recently issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
we understand that the late W. H. Simcox left 
behind him a little book on the Revelation for 
the Cambridge ‘‘ Bible for Schools” series, 
which his brother, Mr. G. A, Simcox, is now 
seeing through the press. 


UNDER the title of Shakspere’s True Life, 
Messrs. Longmans will publish immediately 
a descriptive account of Stratford-on-Avon and 
its neighbourhood, written by Mr. James 
Walter, and illustrated with about 500 draw- 
ings from the pencil of Mr. Gerald E. Moira, 


Amonc the volumes that have been arranged 
for in the series of ‘‘ English Men of Action” 
are—Captain Cook, by Mr. Walter Besant; 
Drake, by Mr. Julian Corbet; Clive, by Sir 
Charles Wilson; Sir John Moore, by Col. 
Maurice ; Marlborough, by Sir William Butler ; 
and Havelock, by Mr, Archibald Forbes, 





THE next volume of ‘‘Great Writers” will 
be George Lliot, by Mr. Oscar Browning. We 
understand that Mr. William Sharp has under- 
taken to write on Browning for this series, 


Mr. Extn MATHEWs, of Vigo Street, will 
publish in the course of the present month an 
English edition, limited to 250 copies, of the 
Rev. Dr. H. van Dyke's little book entitled 
The Poetry of Tennyson. It is, in the main, a 
critical study, with a list of the laureate’s 
quotations from the Bible. 


Messrs. T. AND T. CLARK, of Edinburgh, 
announce for early publication The Servant of 
the Lord in Isaiah, Caapters al.-lavi: reclaimed 
to Isaiah as the author, from examination of 
the argument, structure, and date, by John 
Forbes, Emeritus Prof. of Oriental Languages, 
Aberdeen. 


UnpveEr the title of Sermons preached in the 
East, Dean Butcher is about to publish a volume 
of discourses with Mr. Elliot Stock. 


‘‘PRoressorR ”” PEPPER has written a book 
entitled he True History of the Ghost and all 
about Metempsychosis, which will be published, 
with illustrations, by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
during the course of next week. 


Dr. J. K. IncRAm'’s History of Political 
Economy, which was reviewed in the ACADEMY 
of May 26, 1888, is just about to appear ina 
German version. The translator, who is 
believed to have done his work extremely well, 
is Herr E. Roschlau, of Berlin, and the 
publishing house will be that of H. Laupp at 
Tiibingen. 


Mr. W. Cuark-RussELL has written for 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal some sea stories 
under the title of ‘‘Three Sittings with a 
Sailor.” The first of these, ‘‘ The Sailor and 
the Ghost,” will appear in No, 328, issued on 
January 8. 

TuE new monthly, The Expository Times, has 
now been acquired by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, 
of Edinburgh. The January number will 
include the first part of a translation of Rothe’s 
Exposition of 1 John. 


CoMMENCING with the January issue, Dr. 
Parker will contribute monthly to the Homi- 
letic Review a series of papers on ‘ Current 
English Thought.” 


Dr. ADOLF NEUBAUER, reader in Rabbinical 
literature at Oxford, and senior sub-librarian 
at the Bodleian, has been elected a foreign 
correspondent of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions. 


THE series of Sunday afternoon lectures at 
the South Place Institute, on ‘‘ National Life 
and Thought among the Nations of the World,” 
will be continued during the first four months 
of the present year. On Sunday next, Mr. M. 
Sevasly (editor of the Haiasdan) will discourse 
upon ‘‘ Armenia”; and Mr. J. G. Cotton 
Minchin, on the following Sunday, upon 
‘* Servia and Montenegro.” The following are 
some of the future arrangements: ‘‘ Gipsies,” 
by Mr. F. H. Groome; ‘‘ Roumania, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina,” by Mr. A. R. Fairfield; 
‘* Egypt,” by Mr. J. C. McCoan; ‘‘ Spain,” by 
Mrs. Cunninghame Graham; ‘‘The Jews in 
their Relation to Other Races,” by the Rev. S. 
Singer; ‘ Russia,” by Mr. W. R. Morfill; 
‘‘ The Miniature States of Europe,” by the Rev. 
John Verschoyle; ‘‘The Women of Turkey,” 
by Miss Lucy Garnett; ‘‘ Morocco,” by Dr. 
Robert Brown. The lectures, which are 


entirely free, begin at 4 p.m., and are preceded 
by an organ recital and vocal solo. 

A rriznD of Mr. Browning has persuaded 
Lord Tennyson to allow the following letter to 
be made public : 

**29 De Vere Gardens, W., Aug. 5, 1889. 

‘““My dear Tennyson,—To-morrow is your 





birthday—iudeed a memorable one. Let me ray 
I associate myself with the universal pride of our 
country in your glory, and in its hope that for 
many and many a year we may have your very 
self among us—secure that your poetry will b3 a 
wonder and delight to all those appointed to come 
after. And for my own part, let me further say, 
Thave loved you dearly. May God bless you and 
yours ! 

‘*At no moment from first to last of my 
acquaintance with your works, or friendship with 
yourself, have I had any other feeling, expressed 
or kept silent, than this which an opportunity 
allows me to utter—that I am and ever shall be, 
my dear Tennyson, admiringly and affectionately 
yours, 

** Ropert Brownina.”’ 


WE have received from the editor of the 
Publishers’ Circular the usual analytic table of 
books published during 1889. The total number 
is 6067, made up of 4694 new books and 1373 
new editions. This shows a considerable 
decrease when compared with 1888 (6591), 
which represents the highwater-mark for many 
years, but an almost equal increase when com- 
pared with 1887 (5686). There are no very 
notable variations in the several classes, except 
that novels and juvenile works appear to have 
prospered at the expense of theology and 
school books. But it seems probable that these 
relative alterations are at least partly due to 
changes of classification. If the literary out- 
put of 1889 be contrasted with that of 1883, 
some surprising results are revealed, which can 
hardly be explained by changes in the public 
demand. The totals for the two years are 
nearly the same—6145 for 1883, and 6067 for 
1889 ; but juvenile books have fallen in the six 
years from 939 to 511, while novels have risen 
from 573 to 1404. Similarly, artistic and 
scientific works have fallen from 491 to 146, 
while miscellaneous have risen from 222 to 627. 
The advance in new editions of bell«s lettres from 
48 to 183 probably represents a real change, 
being due to the numerous series of cheap 
reprints of standard books. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 
TO E. S. 


‘* Love, we are in God's hand.”’ 
Browninc. 
(‘* Andrea del Sarto.’’) 


© Shall I find aught new 


With the changing year ad 
Brownina. 


(** James Lee’s Wife.’’) 


Wuar shall I say to you, dear, 
That you have not heard before, 

In years that long are past, dear, 
From those you lov’d of yore? 


I can only pray God keep you 
Throughout the coming year ! 

May his mercy and love ever shield you 
’Mid sorrow and trials here ! 


You have heard the words before, dear, 
From other lips than mine, 

Ere I had seen your faee, dear, 
Or clasped my hand in thine. 


I know their sound brings back to you 
The dead and distant years, 

With all that was so dear to you— 
The smiles, the joy, the tears. 


* God bless and keep you safe, dear,’’ 
Again you hear that prayer ; 

But, oh, the words call up, dear, 
Far other days that were ! 


F, P, 
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OBITUARY. 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 


Ir is an om debt which England owes 
to the great bishop—great in the truest sense, 
although as a man so unassuming—over whom 
the grave closed on the last Friday in the old 
year. This is not the place to speak of the ad- 
ministrative success with which he managed the 
affairs of his populous and important diocese, 
or of his wise and statesmanlike schemes for 
the spiritual and moral well-being of the com- 
munities under his charge. Neither is this the 
place to speak of the way in which the history 
of his ancient see caught and fired his imagina- 
tion and made him the fit successor of Cuth- 
bert and Aidan, of De Bury* and Tunstal, of 
Cosin and Butler. Nor yet may we at present 
enlarge upon the excellencies of his personal 
character, on the intense reality, simplicity, 
and sincerity of all that he said or did, on the 
transparent integrity of motive which made 
the whole world trust him, on his singular 
equity and moderation of mind, his calm, 
broad, unbiassed judgment. Of these things 
others will speak as they have already spoken 
elsewhere ; but here it is right that something 
should be said of his contributious to literature, 
and of the influence which he has exercised 
upon the thought of his generation. 

In the religieus history of our time there 
have been two main currents, both of native 
origin. The one bad its birth in Oxford. The 
other is commonly and rightly associated with 
Cambridge ; though, if we would trace it to its 
fountain-head, it would seem that we ought to 
go back a step further and to a smaller centre 
—King Edward’s School, Birmingham. A 
remarkable man there impressed his stamp upon 
a group of remarkable men. Prince Lee did 
not leave behind him any great literary work, 
but he left behind him workers who have 
reared an imperishable monument to his 
memory. Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. Westcott, and 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury were 
all his pupils and almost at the same time, Dr. 
Westcott being the senior and the archbishop 
the junior members of the group. Dr. Hatch, 
whose too early death has been so recently 
lamented, was also at Birmingham, with 
others who have won distinction in different 
walks of life; but they belong to the next 
generation in the school history, when its 
character, though still a strong one, was 
changing. 

The three elder boys went up one after the 
other to Trinity College, Cambridge. Dr. 
Westcott was second classic in 1848, Dr. 
Lightfoot senior in 1851, Dr. Benson eighth in 
the first class in 1852. All three alike became 
Fellows of Trinity. Nor can we think of them 
otherwise than in connexion with their close 
friend and colleague, himself I believe a Rug- 
beian of Rugby’s great days, Dr. Hort. The 
literary productions of the archbishop show 
how deeply he is imbued with theological 
culture ; but he, even more than the others, 
has been absorbed in practical work, and it is 
the other three who stand out conspicuously as 
the founders and chief representatives of a 
distinct Cambridge school. The characteristics 
of this school lie upon the surface, and have 
been necessarily recognised. It is primarily 
Biblical, where the earlier Oxford movement 
was patristic and mediaeval. Itis exegetical 
and critical, where the Oxford movement has 
been historical and ecclesiastical. There can 
be no question that the Cambridge work has 
been firstrate in its kind. It rested upon a 





* De Bury, that is, as we have been in the habit 
of thinking of him, and as the bishop himself 
thought of him, not in the light in which he has 
appeared under the most recent criticism. There 
is no doubt a case on the adverse side, though it 
may not be conclusive. 
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foundation of sound and thorough scholarship 
of genuinely English manufacture. The 
advice which Dr. Westcott gave to Cambridge 
students some time ago, to read their Greek 
Testament with the Greek text, concordance, 
and grammar, but without commentaries, was 
characteristic of its method. But to this 
independent first - hand study there was 
superadded a wide erudition. Dr. Lightfoot, in 
particular, evidently made a point of knowing 
all that had been written upon the subjects 
which hetook up. Yet his learning sat easily 
upon him. Seldom has there been a scholar who 
possessed such power of lucid exposition. No 
matter how intricate or complicated a subject, 
in his pages it was always set forth in regular 
and orderly development. It was impossible 
to mistake his own meaning. It once fell to 
me to remark on this wonderful lucidity of 
style, when the bishop, in referring to it, said 
that he believed it to be, in a great measure, 
due to the fact that he wrote with difficulty ; 
the words would not come of themselves, and 
he was compelled to seek for the most appro- 
priate, A marked feature in his commentaries, 
besides the elaborate introductions and dis- 
sertations, was the admirable parapbrase 
by which each section of the text was accom- 
panied. This alone was a commentary in 
itself. Excellent as all the commentaries are 
(Galatians, first published in 1865 ; Philippians, 
first published in 1868; and Colossians, the 
first edition of which came out in 1875), I 
believe others would bear me out in saying 
that the latest was the best—the most thorough 
and the most searching. In his Cambridge 
days the bishop had lectured upon others of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that his notes on these may still see the light. 

It is right to recall here the important part 
which the bishop played in the revision of the 
Authorised Version. The work which he pub- 
lished on the subject in 1871, at the beginning 
of the deliberations of the committee, un- 
doubtedly did much to determine the lines on 
which the revision proceeded. Ifthe thorough- 
going principles which it represents have pre- 
vented the new version from obtaining com- 
plete popularity, they have also enhanced its 
value in the eyes of professed students. 

A Biblical scholar cannot confine himself to 
the Bible. Bishop Lightfoot certainly did 
not. He was thoroughly at home especially 
in the early periods of Church history. He 
had at oue time planned a history of early 
Christian literature. This was not destined to 
be accomplished; but fortunately the con- 
troversy, roused by the book called Super- 
natural Keligion, rescued some considerable 
fragments of it. The essays which appeared in 
the Contemporary Meview of 1874-1878 have 
recently been reprinted. The bishop was stung 
by the attack upon a dear friend, and his reply 
had a sharpness which was not usual with him, 
and which there were other things in his 
opponent’s statement of his case to justify. 

It was characteristic of this work, as of all 
the bishop wrote, that his whole handling of 
his subject was that of the senior classic. 
Here the English scholar has an advantage 
over his foreign contemporaries. At least in 
history, if not in Biblical exegesis, it would be 
safe to say that few of the continevtal scholars 
who have been over the same ground had gone 
through the same severe and many-sided philo- 
logical training. A conspicuous instance of this 
was given in an important letter which Bishop 
Lightfoot wrote to the ACADEMY on September 
21 of the past year. It has often before been 
maintained that the original of the 
Muratorian Fragment was written in Greek. 
Bishop Lightfoot not only contended for this, 
but he went onto maintain that the original 
was written in Greek verse; and he went on 
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verse—a feat in which I suspect that few of 
our foreign friends would have been able to 
follow him. To say that the case was com- 
pletely made out would, I think, be saying too 
much; but it was at least a brilliant tour de 
Sorce. 

But the great monument of the bishop’s 
labours in this field of study is to be seen in 
his editions, first of the two epistles ascribed 
to St. Clement of Rome (1869, with appendix 
in 1877) to be re-issued, as it is believed, in a 
revised and remodelled form; and secondly, 
of the writings connected with the names of 
SS. Ignatius and Polycarp. The first edition 
of this latter work appeared in 1885, when it 
was reviewed in the ACADEMY by Dr. Salmon. 
A second edition is just out, and will no doubt 
be noticed shortly. The work is allowed on all 
hands to be a classic of the highest order. 

In one respect, the extraordinary clearness 
of the bishop’s mind may have been almost 
prejudicial to his reputation. He had none of 
that appearance of profundity which is some- 
times only another name for obscurity. He 
could not put down anything which he did not 
first understand entirely himself, and he there- 
fore conveyed it with equal ease to the under- 
standings of others. With him the crooked 
became straight, and the rough places plain. 
It would, however, probably be true to say 
that he was, in the first instance, scholar, 
historian, exegete, critic, rather than philoso- 
pher. His method was the English one of 
working from without inwards—of collecting 
first a number of facts, and arranging them in 
orderly groups with a view to generalisation ; 
not the seizing of some great genetic idea, and 
tracking it through all its labyrinthine mani- 
festations. Bishop Lightfoot’s method was at 
the opposite pole, eg., to Baur’s. There 
could be no doubt which was the more sound, 
though it might be less illuminative and 
stimulating. 

This brief survey will, I hope, be enough to 
justify the opinion which I expressed at start- 
ing. The place which Bishop Lightfoot’s work 
occupies in the history of English thought 
shows at once its immense value. It would be 
difficult to imagine anything which should 
supplement more happily the tendencies of the 
Oxford movement. It added to that what it 
most required—a firm and solid grounding in 
the original documents of Christianity. It 
brought it back into contact with those great 
root-ideas which can never be deserted with 
impunity. It prevented it from dissolving in 
the mists of refined and devout, but not 
always strong and manly, sentiment. It 
supplied just the critical and rational element 
which it needed. 

On the other hand, Bishop Lightfoot’s work 
came at a moment when, after long lethargy, 
the country was beginning to be invaded by a 
host of foreign ideas, which in their own homes 
had acted as a destructive force upon received 
beliefs and opinions. It was much that they 
found us with a school of native theology and 
exegesis at all. It was still more that they 
found us with a theology and exegesis so sober 
and well-considered as that of Dr. Lightfoot 
and his colleagues. To them we owe it that 
the deluge has not come, and that our old 
landmarks have not been too ruthlessly swept 
away. 

But the best feature of all in the work of 
the Cambridge divines is that, while so solid, 
positive, and constructive, it has not merely 
repelled the new ideas. The attitude of its 
exponents has not been one of mere antagonism 
and defiance. Cautious and conservative as 
they have been, they have yet kept an ‘‘ open 
mind.” They have not sought to preclude the 
assimilation of all that was sound and true in 
the imported doctrines. And if they have 
retarded the process of assimilation, so much 
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the better: it is only the more likely to be 
healthy and permaneat. If, as we look 
around us, we see the currents of Exglish 
thought tending to mix and blend; if we see 
the various schools ready at once to learn from 
and to teach each other ; if we see the religious 
life of our people drawing i in to itself nourish- 
ment from all sides, and gaining alike in ful- 
ness, richness, and effectiveness—this is due 
in no small measure to those wise men who 
have had the directing of theological studies 
at Cambridge, and perhaps most of ail to 
Bishop Lightfoot. 
W. SANDAY. 





DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 


In the last few months of the year 1889 we 
have lost three of the most popular poets of 
the early Victorian epoch. Karly in the autumn 
Eliza Cook passed away; Martin F. Tupper 
followed her; and now, last but not least, Dr. 
Charles Mackay has joined the majority. On 
Christmas Eve he died at Earl’s Court, Ken- 
sington, after having been in failing health for 
a considerable time. 

Charles Mackay was born at Perth in 1814, 
In his infancy he was brought to London, and 
he finished his education in Belgium. Perhaps 
it is to his observation of the events of the 
revolution which broke out there in 1830 that 
we owe his most stirring lyrics. His first 
volume of poems was issued in 1834, and they 
became his introduction to journalism. In the 
great days of Mr. John Black’s editorship of 
the Morning Chronicle, Mackay obtained a 
place upon the staff of that paper, and he was 
connected with it for about nine years. During 
this period he published Zhe Hope of the 
World, and other poems; and A History of 
London (1838), One of the books by which he 
was best known—Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions—appeared in 1841. In Sep- 
tember, 1844, he became editor of the Glasgow 
Argus ; but a schism in the Liberal party, to 
which he always belonged, led to his retirement 
from that paper at the general election in 1847. 
In the previous year, 1846, Glasgow University 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. Dr. 
Mackay then returned to London ; and onthe 
establishment of the Daily News by Oharles 
Dickens he contributed a series of poems to that 
newspaper, called ‘‘ Voices from the Crowd,” 
which have often beenreprinted. Indeed, it is 
upon some of these lyrics of the time that his 
fame will chiefly rest. ‘‘Clear the Wa y,” 
‘“‘Phe Good Time coming,” ‘‘ Old Opinions,” 
‘Tubal Cain,” ‘‘ The Dream of the Reveller,”’ 
‘King Clog,” ‘‘ John Littlejohn ”—if he had 
written no more than these, he would 
still have had a claim upon posterity. 
He was a contributor to the Jdlustrated 
London News for some years. In 1860 
he established the London Review. In 
1859 he published two volumes on Life 
and Liberty in America. He resided in New 
York from 1862 to 1865, acting as special 
correspondent for the Times during the Civil 
War. In 1871 he collected many of his con- 
tributions to All the Year Round, Robin Good- 
fellow, and other periodicals, with the title of 
‘‘ Under the Blue Sky.” Bibliographers must 
refer to the British Museum Library Catalogue 
for a witness to his prolific authorship. His A 

Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry 
(1867) is known in every home. He was his 
own biographer in more than one volume. 
That which he considered the crowning work 
of his life, The Guelic Htymology of the English 
Language, and other volumes on similar sub- 
jects, never found much favour with scholars, 
But it is by his lyrics that he will live on the 
lips and in tbe thoughts of men. Some of 


these, set to music by Henry Russell, attained 
extraordinary success, and their fame became 
commensurate with the use of the English 
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language. ‘‘ Cheer, 1 Boys, Cheer,” embodied 
the great emigration movement, and must long 
remain the song of the Greater England. 

Dr. Mackay’s merits have more than once 
received public recognition. In 1862 he was 
put upon the Civil List, with a pension of £100 
a year, ‘in consideration of his contributions 
to poetry and to general literature.” On 
December 27, 1877, his friends presented him 
with the sum of £770, including £100 from 
the ‘‘Clan Mackay,” at St. James’s Hall. In 
1888 he received a further testimonial, to 
support bim in his declining health. For 
years he has been the chief bard-elect of the 
Highland clan of Mackays; and they sent a 
superb wreath of bulrushes, the emblem of 
the clan, woven with white flowers, for his 
funeral in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

In private life Dr. Mackay was of a retiring 
disposition, and of a most genial nature. 
When he lived in his cottage at Boxhill, near 
Dorking, next door to Mr. George Meredith, 
the little parties that he gave were more like 
family gatherings of the olden time than the 
mere social meetings of friends. He never 
understood himself. His modesty minimised 
the work he had done. He thought his forte 
lay in his Gaelic studies ; and he seemed never 
to realise how his lyrics had crystallised the 
aspirations of young England, nor to pride 
himself upon the enthusiasm with which they 
had inspired so many millions of his fellow 
countrymen. Yet he was born the poet of the 
people, and not a philologist. 

H. T. W. 





Tne death is also announced of Mr. Robert 
Farran, some time senior partner in the well- 
known publishing firm of Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, & Welsh. He was born in India in 
1829, being the son of Major Charles Farran, 
of the 28th Madras Infantry. He received his 
early training at W. H. Allen’s, at that time in 
Leadenhall Street; and he was afterwards for 
several years with Longmans, whom he left to 
join Mr. Griffith at the corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard on the retirement of Mr, Grant. in 
1856. He retired from business about two 
years ago, owing to prolonged ill-health. Mr, 
Farrau died ou December 13 at Surbiton, 
whore he had lived for many years, always 
taking an active part in local affairs, 


[WE are compelled to reserve till next week 
our notice of the late Sir Henry Yule. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRAGMENTS OF YORKSHIRE MYSTERIES. 
Cambridge: Dec. 28, 1889. 

It is my privilege to be permitted to bring 
to public notice an interesting discovery lately 
made by Dr. Calvert, of Shrewsbury, in the 
library of the school. He has happily recovered 
a part of three scenes in a set of old Yorkshire 
Mystery plays, hitherto entirely unknown, and 
of considerable antiquity. Indeed, I suspect 
that we have here the oldest existing MS. 
which gives us specimens of English Mystery 
plays. The MS. of the Chester plays dates 
only from 1591, and that of the Coventry plays 
from 1534. The Wakefield MS. is older, viz., 
of the fifteenth century, and that of the York 
Mystery plays is supposed to be about 1430-40, 
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The fragments in the Shrewsbury MS. are 
demonstrably older than the last of these, and 
belong, so far as I can judge, to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. 

The MS., marked ‘‘ Mus. iii. 42,”’ consisted 
originally of 43 leaves. The 3 fly-leaves at the 
beginning have nothing to do withit. There 
were 5 quires of 8 leaves and 1 quire of 3 leaves. 
Leaf 9 has been cut out, leaving 42 leaves. 
The signatures, all in a late hand, are quite 
wrongly marked, and may be disregarded. 
Leaf 1 is a palimpsest leaf; but the original 
writing can be traced, and the words are the 
same as on leaf 2, back. 

The first 36 leaves are taken up with Latin 
anthems, &c., all carefully set to music, and 
written in a clear and regular band, with 
rubrics. The contents are as follows: 

1. “Centum quadraginta,” &c. (Rev. xiv. 
3,4), followed by ‘‘ Cedentem (for Sedentem) 
in superne maiestatis arce,” &c. ; leaf 3. 

2. In die purificacionis, ad preces : ‘* Hodie, 
Beata virgo,” &c.; leaf 3, back. 

3. In die palmarum: ‘‘En rex venit man- 
suetus,” &c., with ‘‘ Gloria laus”’; leaf 4, back, 
and 5, back. 

4. In die palmarum: 
leaf 7, back. 

5. In vigilia Pasche: ‘* Rex sanctorum ange- 
lorum ”’; leaf 14. 

6. In die Pasche, ad process’: ‘‘ Salue, festa 
dies’; leaf 15, back. 

7. In die Pasche: ‘‘Crucifixum in carne ”; 
17, back. 

8. In die Pasche, Ad vesperas: ‘‘ Laudate, 
pueri”’; 18. 

9. In translacione sancti Cedde: ‘‘ Salue, festa 
dies’; 23, back. 

10. In die Ascencionis: ‘‘Salue, festa dies”; 
25, back. 

11. In die Pentecost’: ‘‘ Salue,’’ &c. ; 27. 

12. In ebdomada pentecost’ Feria ija, iija, & 
itija cantabitur iste cantus ad process’: Sancti 
spiritus Assit nobis gracia ; 49. 

13. In festo corporis cristi : ‘‘ Salue”’; 32, back. 
‘ _ In festo dedicacionis ecclesie: ‘‘ Salue,’’ 35, 

ck, 

[ note that Langland clearly followed 
Anthems 3 and 4, which he quotes in Piers 
Plowman, B. xviii. 1-68. His gloria laus (in 
], 8) refers to six elegiac lines, beginning— 


‘* Gloria laus et honor tibi sit, rex criste re- 
dem ptor, 
Cui puerile decus promsit hosanna pium.” 


Cf. Hymns Ancient and Modern—“ All glory, 
laud,” &e. 

But on leaf 38 the real interest begins with a 
rubric from Luke ii. 8, followed by English 
verses, in @ smaller writing, but by the same 
hand, Of this portion Dr. Calvert made a 
transcript, which he sent to Dr. Clark, who, 
again, sent it on to me. In this it was duly 
noted that certain words, or pairs of words, 
occurred frequently in the margin, and the 
puzzle was to elucidate these. I could make 
nothing of them, beyond guessing that they 
belonged to imperfect lines. On this, Dr. Cal- 
vert kindly procured us permission to inspect 
the MS., whereupon the full significance of 
these ‘‘side-notes” at once appeared, and I 
was enabled to solve the whole problem. 

The fact is that there are three distinet frag- 
ments. Each of these contains portions of a 
ecene ina play. These portions all belong to 
one actor, and the “‘ side-notes” give, in fact, 
his catchwords or cues, 

This actor doubtless performed all three 
parts. He was the Third shepherd in the play 
of ‘The Angels and Shepherds”; he was the 
Third Mary in the scene at the sepulchre; and 
he was one of the two disciples who went to 
Emmaus. Moreover, of these two, he was 
certainly Cleophas, as I shall show. 

That he was the Third Shepherd appears 


** Passio domini” ; 





from the heading—‘‘iijus pastor.” That he 
was the Third Mary appears from the heading 
—‘iija ma,” i.e., ‘‘tertia maria,” which was 
very puzzling to read; and that he was Cleo- 
phas appears from the fact that he had to sin 

in the chorus of the apostles at the end ; aa 
the words suit him better than they do St. 
Luke, who, according to tradition and the 
Coventry Mysteries, was Cleophas’s companion. 

The dialect is clearly Northern, and I fully 
believe it is Yorkshire, in particular. It is 
obviously allied to the York Mystery plays, 
with one stanza of which the Shrewsbury MS. 
agrees, though there is a wide general differ- 
ence. Perhaps the fragments belong to the 
lost set of Beverley plays (see York Mystery 
Plays, ed. Miss T. L. Smith, p. xliv., &c.). The 
language is just that of the York plays, as 
exemplified in such characteristic words as 
these: mun “must”; mynnes me ‘I remem- 
ber”; in hy “in haste”; nem ‘to name”; 
thar *‘ he need”’; fre’y fode ‘‘ noble creature ”’; 
gaynest * nearest’; bedene ‘‘at once”; wil of 
red ‘‘at a loss what to do”; simyn “ to- 
gether”; withouten trayne; apert; mased 
*‘ astonished” ; couthe ‘‘could’’; and the like. 
We even find at for to with the infinitive, a 
strong mark of Northern dialect. 

In the coincident stanza (York Plays, xv. 
120-131) this MS. has an clder reading. It 
corrects the line—‘‘ And it will herbar [har- 
bour] fourty pese” to ‘‘That may herbar an 
hundreth pese,” which reads better and pre- 
serves the alliteration. The whole is written 
seriously and poetically, with skilful allitera- 
tion, and clearly exhibits an old and valuable 
text. I hope to print the whole text in a 
future letter. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE SOURCES OF MALORY’S ‘‘ LE MORTE 
DARTHUR.” 
38 Museum Street, London, W.O.: Dec. 26, 1889. 

When I undertook two years ago to edit 
Caxton’s impression of ‘‘ Le Morte Darthur,’”’ 
it was my desire to produce a standard 
edition in token of gratitude to the English 
people for the hospitality I have always 
received in their wonderful national library. 
My studies have necessitated my working in 
several great libraries; but I feel that my 
results are chiefly due to the wealth of material 
and the admirable organisation of the British 
Museum. My work is now nearly completed. 
The second volume is, for the greater part, in 
the printer’s hands, and will, I trust, be ready 
by the end of February 1890. 

The result of my researches surpasses all my 
anticipations. I have been enabled to determine 
exactly Malory’s position in the history of 
English literature. I can clearly show what 
were the versions of the sources he used, 
and how he altered and added to them 
to suit his purposes There is no reason to 
suppose, as Leland is said to have done (though 
I cannot find any such passage in his works) 
that Malory was a Welshman; nor was he, as 
often asserted, a mere translator. He evidently 
endeavoured—and with no little measure of 
success—to weld into an harmonious whole 
the immense mass of French romance. After 
@ comparison with the sources, his work gives 
the impression that he did not servilely copy 
his originals, but that he had read various 
versions, and that he impressed upon the 
whole the stamp of his own individuality. He 
certainly did as much as many of the French 
compilers, who only retold what they had 
heard or read in their own tongue, while 
Malory combined both English and foreign 
romances. Sir Walter Scott says of ‘‘ La Morte 
Darthur,” that “it is indisputably the best prose 
romance the English lauguage can boast of” ; 
I may add, also, that it is one of the most im- 





portant and interesting, considering the great 
influence it has exercised not only on the 
formation of English prose style, but also on 
the subject-matter of English literature. 

I venture to submit as fairly certain the 
following results respecting the sources of 
Malory’s rifucimento of the Arthurian romances. 

For the first four books Malory follows the 
version of the ‘‘ Suite de Merlin,” represented 
by the unique MS. now in Mr. Alfred Huth’s 
possession (published by G. Paris and J. Ulrich 
for the Société des Anciens Textes francais), 
Chaps. ix. to xviii. of the first book are, how- 
ever, intercalated. They describe Arthur’s first 
war, his alliance with Ban and Bors, and the 
assistance he rendered to king Leodegan, as 
told in MS, Add, 10292 in the British Museum, 
and in the unique English version, printed from 
a Cambridge MS. by the Early English Text 
Society, and edited by H. B. Wheatley under 
the title of ‘‘Merlin.” It has further to be 
remarked that the Huth MS. is not perfect, 
leaving off in the middle of the adventure of 
Marhaus, Gawayn, and Vwayne with the three 
damoysels, so that we lack a positive source for 
the last few chapters of the fourth book. 

The fifth book is not, as Gaston Paris sup- 
poses (/uth Merlin, Introd., p. lxxii.), taken 
from the ‘‘ Merlin ordinaire,” but is a prose 
renderiug of the English metrical romance, 
‘“‘La Morte Arthure,” represented by the 
Thornton MS. in the Lincoln Cathedral Library, 
edited by J. O. Halliwell (1847), G. G. Perry 
(1865), E. Brock (1871). Moritz T'rautmann, 
in his treatise on the poet Huchown (Anglia, i., 
1868, p. 143), was the first to point out that 
Malory used the work of this poet; but his 
characterisation of Malory as a ‘‘ Zusammen- 
stoppler ” is unjustifiable. That Malory really 
used Huchown’s work can be proved in many 
cases, where the alliteration of the metrical 
version has been retained in the prose. But he 
suppressed the conclusion of this work, for 
which he followed, as will be shown presently, 
another version. 

The sixth book is throughout taken from the 
‘* Launcelot,” as represented by about a dozen 
MSS. (more or less complete, and resembling 
one another). Of this there are several printed 
editions (in French) of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, all to be found in the 
British Museum. 

I cannot trace the seventh book in any of the 
numerous MSS. I have studied. This book, 
which describes the adventures of Gareth (prob- 
ably the Gaheriet, or Guereshes of other 
English and French romances), brother of 
Gawayn, called Beaumayns by Kay, has all 
the character of a folk-tale, differing greatly 
from the other books. I am inclined to believe 
that it does not belong to the Arthurian cycle 
at all, but was adopted by Malory from some 
lost French lay. This hypothesis is strengthened 
by the fact that in none of the versions that I 
have read is the slightest reference made to the 
exploits of Gareth on his way to the castle of 
the Lady Lyonesse; nor are the five brothers 
whom he overcame in this expedition men- 
tioned. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth books follow 
the prose version of ‘‘ Tristan,” represented by 
MS, 103 of the Bibliothtque Nationale. This 
also was printed several times at the latter end 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries, and copies are in the British 
Museum.* ‘This version is generally attributed 
to Luces de Gast, and differs greatly from the 
so-called evlarged “Tristan” of HAélie de 
Boron, represented by MSS. Add, 5474, Royal 
20 D ii. and Egerton 989. Chaps. xxi. to 





* Gaston Paris, Romania xv. 1886, p. 481, note, 
says: ‘* Les éditions n’ont pas été faites sur ce 
ms. méme, mais sur un ms. trés voisin, qui ne 
différe du 103 que par de détails de style,’’ &c. 
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xxviii, of the tenth book are, however, inter- 
calated, and follow the version of a French Ms. 
(Add. 25434) of the British Museum, which has 
never been printed (comp. Ward, Catalogue of 
Romances, pp. 371-72), This MS., as well as 
Harl. 1629, contains the ‘‘ Prophecies of Merlin,” 
said to have been translated out of Latin by 
‘‘ mestre richart dyrlande,” at the command of 
the Emperor Frederick II., which entirely differ 
from Geoffrey’s version. Mr. Ward’s remark 
that ff. 67 and 68 of Harl. 25134 were, perhaps, 
the ones missing in Add, 25434 does not seem 
justified ; the two hands are different, the lines 
in Harl. are a little shorter, and Add. has long 
fand Harl. « There exists also an English 
metrical version, ‘‘Sir Tristrem,” which has 
been edited by Sir Walter Scott, and again by 
E. Koelbing, from the famous Auchinleck MS. 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. Though 
this version is entirely different from the one 
Malory follows, I found a peculiar coincidence 
between the two. When Tristram comes for 
the first time to Ireland to have his wound 
healed, he declares, according to Malory, that 
he is called Tramtryst. This rather clumsy 
attempt to conceal his name is not in Malory’s 
French source, where Tristram only says: 


“Sire deist il ie suys de leonoys pres de la cite 
dalbime, ie suys ung cheuallier deshaitie ef malade 
qui me suys mys en aduanture en ceste mer si 
suys cy arrive pour sauoir se ie pourroye trouuer 
guerison de maladie.” 


The metrical romance reads, v, 1187-88 (Koel- 
bing’s edition) : 
** Tristrem he gan doun lain 
And seyd, Tramtris he hi3t.’’ 


The same occurs in the Old-Norse version of 
Tristram (T'ristram’s Saga ok Isondar, Cod. 
A.M. 567 and Cod. A. M. chart. 543, Copen- 
hagen, ed, by E. Koelbing, 1878), and in the 
‘“‘ Tristram ” of Gottfried of Strassburg (comp. 
Koelbing, introd., p. li.). 

The eleventh and twelfth books are again 
drawn from the above-mentioned ‘‘ Launcelot,” 
save the last three chapters of book xii., 
relating the fight between Tristram and Palo- 
mydes and the subsequent christening of 
Palomydes, which are not to be met with in 
any of the two above-quoted versions of 
“'Tristan.”’ In MS, Add, 5474, on fol. 301, 
col, 2, an account is given of the christening of 
Palomydes, but it differs widely from Malory’s 
version. 

It is not quite clear what Malory means by 
saying at the end of book xii.: ‘‘ Here ends 
the second book of syr Trystram that was 
drawen out of Frensshe, but here is no rehersal 
of the thyrd book.” The source that he 
follows for his whole account of Tristram con- 
sists only of two books, therefore he must 
either refer to the enlarged ‘‘ Tristram” of 
Helie de Boron, or he knew another third part 
which we no longer possess. I believe that he 
meant the ‘‘ Tristan”? of Helie de Boron, for 
the following reason. In book xix., chap. xi. 
(21-23) and book xx., chap. vi. (15-20), Malory 
refers to Tristram’s death, as being stabbed 
from behind by King Mark. This exactly 
corresponds to the ‘‘ Tristram” of Helie de 
Boron (Add. 5474, fol. 290, verso) : 


‘*Ensi comme tristram aloit harpant devant la 
roine yseut enguise de menestrel & li rois march 
le fiert pyr derriere dun glaue.”’ 


Similar is the account given ia the romance of 
‘*Meliadus.” The king there dreams that 
Mark stabs his nephew, “‘iusques a la croix 
parmy le corps.” 

From the thirteenth to the seventeenth book 
Malory relates the Queste of the Holy Grail, 
as we find it in the ‘‘ Launcelot,” and as it has 
been edited by Dr. F. J. Furnivall for the 
Roxburgh Club (1864) from MSS, Royal, 14 E, 
iii, and Add. 10294 in the British Museum. 





The eighteenth book is one of the most diffi- 
cult to settle. Compared with ‘‘Launcelot,” 
there are many feats peculiar to both; and 
compared with the English metrical romance, 
the same can be noticed. Malory alters here 
considerably the sequence of the incidents. 
The great tournament at Winchester, with the 
story of the mayden of Astolot, takes place 
previous to the incident of the queen’s dinner 
and her accusation by Mador, contrary to 
Malory’s account. Itis not at all improbable 
that Malory knew a source which combined the 
peculiarities of the two versions, though I do 
not believe it. The twenty-fifth chapter of this 
book, in which true love is likened to summer, 
is evidently Malory’s own composition, as also 
are the first few lines of the first chapter of 
book xx., and some other passages in books xx. 
and xxi. 

As tothe nineteenth book, I agree with M. 
Gaston Paris (Romania, xii., 1883, pp. 459-534) 
that Malory had another source besides the 
‘** Launcelot’’ from which he drew the first part 
of the episode of Meleagaunt and Gueneuer, 
though I could easily account otherwise for 
Queen Gueneuer’s ‘‘ mayeng,” which persisted 
among all ranks in England as late as the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. The 
whole incident is omitted in the metrical ver- 
sion, Harl. 2252. I can nowhere trace the 
contents of the last four chapters of this book, 
describing the healing of Vrre’s wounds by 
Launcelot. This incident is either taken from 
the lost source which supplied the introductory 
chapters of his book, or it is adopted from 
some lost French lay, like book vii. In my 
opinion, the enumeration of the knight's 
handling Vrre’s wounds, which occupies almost 
the whole of chap. xxi., is Malory’s own com- 
position. He seems to have had a predilection 
for such catalogues of names, as can be seen 
from several other passages of his work. 

Books xx. and xxi, are drawn from the 
metrical version of “La Morte d’Arthur,” edited 
by Dr. F. J. Furnivall, from Harl. 2252, for 
Macmillan (1864), and from the ‘‘ Launcelot.” 
With regard to the latter, it was again the 
reproduction of the alliteration and the 
occasional repetition of a whole line, with in- 
verted sequence of words, which guided me. 

Such is the outline I hope to fill out with 
details in my treatise on the Sources of ‘‘ La 
Morte Darthur.” I publish it now in the hope 
of obtaining some information about the three 
passages I cannot trace. 

H. Oskar SOMMER, 








A TWENTY YEARS’ LOVER OF BROWNING 
In 1856. 


Hampstead: Dec. 29, 1839, 


There must always be a special delight in 
the feeling that where greatness has shown 
itself, there has been insight to recognise it 
from the first. 

Readers of the ACADEMY are too familiar 
with the history of the illustrious career which 
closed on December 12 to be unaware that at 
its very beginning there was not only recogni- 
tion of the poet, but that high reverence which 
is due to the master and seer. 

In one of the recent obituary articles it was 
said that Robert Browning was at once felt to 
be a king, even if he had but one subject. 
This seems to be clearly expressed in the 
following lines, written in 1856, of a “twenty 
years’ love” for him. It gave Mr. Browning 
pleasure when, several years ago, I showed 
them tohim. I owe the permission to print 
them to the kindness of Miss Viola Cramp, the 
daughter of the writer, who says to me: 


‘*T had only this summer the testimony of [my 
father’s] oldest friend to his appreciation of the 
first of Mr. Browning’s things that were given to 





the public, and of his emphatically saying that the 
world must listen to him some day.” 


Emuity H. Hickery. 





** Ah! and so you would not see Browning 
With your friend, but stopped away ! 
Although it had been the crowning 
Of twenty years ! that day! 
To hear him talk, and mark his smile, 
Read > light in his eyes—your eyes large the 
while! 


‘* Why, what was the cause ? a reverent fear ; 
Or a faithless dread of a dream undone ? 
It could hardly be that, for you hold him, I 


hear. 
As the first of Poets under the sun ! 
Just so; and that was the reason, I say, 
Why I baffled my wishes and stopped away ! 


‘* Easy to rush to his presence, and stare ! 
The heart’s wonderin my gaze— 
As the multitude flock to the trumpet’s blare 
When, ’neath the banners’ blaze, 
In the hour’s triumph, a hero rides 
Through the peoples, surging on all sides. 


“ And that were well; my heart would leap 
As he passed, in glory, along ; 
’Mid the wide hurrahing, loud and deep; 
But—to step from out the throng, 
And idly check his barb’s proud pace, 
And singly greet him face to face, 


** Were a different thing! great grace to me ! 
But to him ? that’s another case. 
Homage to him would mere gratitude be ; 
But should I stand in my place ? 
Let my pride be still, and, leave in the throng 
One voice more to hail as he rides along ! 


** And I have a little tower of my own; 
Half ruined, lone, and rude, 
From whose height I can watch as he mounts 
his throne 
In his own right, for others’ good ; 
ButI must watch this from my tower lone, 
For what am I—to approach his throne ! 


** So, I think you may see (’tis not hard to read), 
Why from Browning I stopped away ; 
In truth, the pleasure was not my meed ; 
Though the sun shines every day, 
And I, with the world, its light have won, 
I can get no nearer to the sun ! 
** Thus, I did not meet great Browning, 
But stubbornly stopped away, 
Though, certes, it had been the crowning 
Of twenty years’ love, that day! 


Wo. Arcu. Oramr (1856), 








THE BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY. 


124 Chancery Lane, W.C.: Dec. 27, 18389. 

Referring to Mr. Rye’s letter in the ACADEMY 
of December 14, which unfortunately I over- 
looked until to-day, may I observe as follows ? 

(1) As regards the title, ‘‘ British Record 
Society,” it is sufficient to point out that the 
resolution for the foundation of the society 
contemplates not merely indexes and calendars, 
but also abstracts thereof, or in special cases the 
full text. Hither of the suggested alternative 
titles, ‘‘Index Record Society” or ‘‘ Record 
Index Society,” would therefore be an in- 
accurate description of our aims. At the same 
time as our main object is to provide keys to 
the records in the shape of indexes and 
calendars, that principal function of the society 
will be clearly indicated by our retention of 
the title of “Index Library,” which was 
adopted for the fasciculus of record calendars 
edited by me for the last two years. (2) As to 
the charge of publishing indexes, &c., by bits 
at a time, most persons, I think, prefer having 
them in that way at regular intervals, rather 
than waiting for complete volumes, which 
societies are too apt to issue at indeterminate 
periods. (3) Lexicographical indexes, I agree 
with Mr. Rye, are a necessity, if waste of time 
is to be avoided ; but the want of such is not a 
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charge which can be laid to the ‘Index 
Library.” The first volume we completed, 
“Northampton Wills,’ contains a full lexico- 
graphical index ; the second, “‘ Royalist Com- 
position Papers,” was arranged in lexico- 
graphical order; the third, ‘‘ Chancery 
Proceedings,”’ is merely the first portion of the 
calendar for those records for Charles I.’s reign ; 
and a lexicographical index is not feasible until 
we have printed the whole. ‘‘ Berkshire Wills,” 
now in the press, is arranged lexicographically, 
which order will also be followed when we 
print Mr. Hall’s calendar of ‘‘ Sussex Wills.” 
A Jexicographical index to the nearly com- 
pleted “Signet Bills,” is in course of prepara- 
tion; and I doubt not that the council will 
take care to add such an index to “ Lichfield 
Wills ” as soon as the calendar thereof is wholly 
in type. 
W. P. W. PHILumore, 
Hon. Sec. British Record Society. 








THE “ORTUS VOCABULORUM”’ OF WYNKYN 
TE WORDE. 
149 Tufaell Park Road, N.: Dec 27, 188. 

May I be allowed to add a few words to my 
letter of last week? If there be an error in 
Dibdin’s description of the Ortus of 1516, it is 
at least not due to him, for it appears in the 
same form in both Herbert and Panzer. 

The true explanation perhaps is that these 
writers, or their authorities, quoted solely from 
the title, being either in ignorance of, or 
neglecting to use, the colophon to the volume. 

R. G. C. Proctor: 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Sunpay, Jan. 5, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
** Armenia,” by Mr, M. Sevasly. 

Mownpay, Jan. 6,5 p.m. London Institution : * Egyptian 

n Marbies in the British Museum,” by 

Mr, Louis Fagan. 

8pm. Royal Academy: “ Painting,’ I.,by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson. 

8p.m. Aristoteliav: * Practical Certainty the 
Highest Certainty,” by “ir. R. EB. Mitcheson. 

TUESDAY, Jan. 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Hlec- 
tricity’ (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory), V., by 
Prof. A. W. Riicker. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 8,8pm. Geological : ‘Some British 
Jurassic Fish-remaios referable to the Genera 
Eurycormus and Hypsocormus,” by Mr. A. Smith 
Woodward; ‘* The Pebidian Volcanic Series of 
8t. Davids,” by Prof. O. Lloyd Morgan; “The 

Variolitic Rocks of Mont Genévre,” by Meesrs. 

Grenville A. J. Coleand J. W. Gregory. 
8p.m. Microscopical: ‘*The Variations of the 

¥F ie Reproductive Organs, especially the Vesti- 

bale. in different Species of Uropoda,”’ by Mr. A. D. 


8pm. Oymmrodoricn: “James Howell and 
the Familiar Let ? by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 

8p.m. Elizabethan: ‘*Shaksperian Tragedy,” 
by the Rev. H. O. Beeching. 

THURSDAY, Jan 9, 38 pm. Royal Institution: *‘ Elec- 
tricity” (odapeed toa Juvenile Auditory), VI., by 
Prof. A. W. Riicker. 

6p.m. London Institution: “* Birth and Growth 
of Worlds,” by Prof. A. H. Green. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Painting,” II., by 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8p.m. Mathematical: “The Deformation of an 

Elastic Shell,” by Prof.H. Lamb; "The Relation 

between the Logical Theory of Olasses anda the 

} aes Theory of Points,’ by Mr. A. B. 

e 


mpe. 
Fripay, Jan. 10, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: *“ The 


tion Works on the Oauvery Delta,” by Mr. 
A. Ohatterton. 


8 p.m. New Shakspere: a Paper by Mr. RG. 
Moulton. - eatied 








SCIENCE. 


History «f Phoenicia. By G. Rawlinson. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tue History of Phoenicia is the valedictory 
bequest to the public of the late Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History at Oxford. It 
worthily closes a career of useful and scholarly 
work which embodies the true ideal of a pro- 
fessor’s duty in the midst of a gainsaying 





generation. In days when recent legislation 
bas endeavoured to transform the professor 
into an overpaid college lecturer without 
pupils, it is good that there shou!d still be a 
few among us who hold fast to the older and 
better conception of what a professor ought 
to be. 

But there are signs in the book before us 
that Canon Rawlinsyn has lost somewhat of 
the youthful energy that once characterised 
him. There is still the same clear and flow- 
ing style, still the wealth of classical quota- 
tions end the excellent and numerous 
illustrations to which his former works have 
accustomed us. But we miss that extensive 
acquaintance with the modern literature of 
his subject which the student of ancient 
history is now in the habit of demanding. 
The Germans are conspicuous by their absence 
from his pages. Even the classical work of 
Movers is not only not quoted in his notes, 
but is not even mentioned in the list of 
authorities at the end of the volume. Ex- 
cellent as the book is, especially in its 
geographical and more purely historical 
portions, this disregard of modern research 
is a distinct loss. He who would thoroughly 
master all that is known of one of the most 
interesting nations of antiquity must read the 
volume by the side of Pietschmann’s Ge- 
schichte der Phinizier, which is now appear- 
ing in Oncken’s ‘‘ Allgemeine Geschichte.” 
The two books supplement and complete one 
another, and illustrate admirably the respective 
excellencies and defects of English and German 
scholars. 

The question of the origin of the Phoe- 
nicians affords a good example of the loss 
occasioned by a neglect of recent researches 
into Phoenician history. Canon Rawlinson 
adopts the time-honoured view, in which, Ll 
must add, I agree with him—according to 
which the Phoenicians originally migrated 
from the islands and coasts of the Persian 
Gulf. In quoting the testimony of Trogus 
Pompeius on this head, he identifies ‘ the 
Assyrian Lake,’’ where the Phoenicians sre 
said to have settled before they reached the 
Mediterranean, with the Sea of Nedjif, near 
Babylon. But Gutschmid has shown that the 
true reading of the passage is not Assyriwm 
stagnum, but Syrium stagnum, ‘‘ The Syrian 
Lake ”’; and, since the cause of the departure 
of the emigrants from their original home is 
stated to have been an earthquake, the story 
has been brought into connexion with the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
Syrian Lake identified with the Dead Sea. 
Canon Lawlinson might, at least, have 
referred to this opinion, and, in any case, have 
given the reading which is that of the MS 
The opinion has been supported by such 
eminent authorities that it needs to be 
refuted before the other view can be allowed 
to retain possession of the field. Personally 1 
do not think that a refutation would be diffi- 
cult, but I also think that it ought to have 
been attempted. 

I did not intend, however, to exercise the 
immemorial privilege of the reviewer, of find- 
ing fault. The Wistory of Phoenicia is by far 
the best account of the old Phoenician cities, 
their commerce and their art, which has ever 
been put into the hands of the English reader. 
It is a book heartily to be recommended to 
the student of the past. We have chapters 





| on the geography and climate of Phoenicia, 


on its towns and colonies, on the character- 
istics of the people, on their architecture and 
art, their trade and their costume. There are 
also chapters on their religion and their 
writing, which are, however, not quite up to 
the level of the rest. It may be noted that 
Canon Rawlinson regards the Phoenician 
alphabet as criginating in hieroglyphs in- 
vented by the Phoenicians themselves—a view 
which has found but few supporters among 
modern enquirers. The argument from the 
fact that the letters have Phoenician names 
has as little force as the argument that the 
letter A was derived from an English picture 
of an archer, because children were once 
taught that ‘‘ A was an archer, who shot at a 
frog.” It is curious that Canon Rawlinson 
never refers to Canon Isaac Taylor’s exhaus- 
tive investigation of the whole question. 

It is possible that the spade of the excavator 
may, before long, clear up the difficulties 
which now surround the subject. The newly 
found inscriptions of central and northern 
Arabia tend to refer the use of tho Phoenician 
alphabet to a much earlier date than had 
hitherto been suspected, and Mr. Petrie’s 
recent discoveries in Egypt aro full cf 
promise for the future. The s'udent of 
ancient oriental history has been so accus- 
tomed cf late years to archaeological surprises 
that nothing now seems to him impossible. 

A. H. Sayce, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE INSCRIPTIONS FROM NAUKRATIS. 
Konigsberg, Prussia: Dee. 17, 1889. 

Only to-day have I seen the letter of Mr. 
E. 8. Roberts in the AcADEMY of September 
14, which appeared during our university 
vacation, and while I was away from home. 

Mr. Roberts, after briefly enumeratiug the 
points on which I—as well as Dr. A. Kirchhoff 
—could not agree with Mr. Ernest Gardner, 
proceeds to compare some of my later con- 
clusions with those of Mr. Garduer, and to 
allege that I have now adopted his views. 

I am sorry that Mr. Roberts should have 
thought it necessary to give the question this 
personal turn. I can only repeat what I said 
in my first letter to the AcADEMY (July 9, 
1887): ‘‘ It matters very little who is right in 
such questions; but it matters very much 
indeed that the truth should be made out and 
acknowledged as such.” Acting on this 
principle, I laid before the public, in my second 
paper in the Rhein. Mus. (1889, p. 461 sqq.), the 
results of my later consideration of the matter, 
I did not care at all whether these agreed with my 
former opinions, or with those of anybody else. 
I was glad, indeed, that they coincided in part 
with some of Mr. Gardner’s hypotheses, though 
I quite overlooked the fact that Mr, Gardner 
had already put the question, incidentally, 
whether the three-stroke Sigma was derived 
from Tsade. I have, however, always been of 
opinion that, while mere hypotheses may 
sometimes be of use in scientific matters, the 
really important thing is to establish hypotheses 
as truths by means of systematic reasoning 
Nay more, I think it is itself a ‘‘ misrepresenta- 
tion,” as Mr. Roberts styles it, to compare 
results with one another, rather than the pro- 
cesses by which the results were reached. 

And so I leave it to those who are experi- 
enced in such questions to decide upon the 
independent value of my views. I hope ere 
long to have an opportunity of returning to 
the subject in another place. 


G. HIRscure.p. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. LoneMANs will publish immediately a 
fifth edition, considerably enlarged, of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation, 


Dr. G. M. Dawson, of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, has published some notes on the 
remarkable ore deposit which has attracted 
attention of late years at the Tread- 
well gold mine in Alaska. The ore-mass is 
not au ordinsry vein, or lode; but a granitic 
intrusion, much crushed and altered. Among 
the secondary minerals, irou-pyrites is found ; 
and microscopic examination of this mineral, 
by Mr. F. D. Adams, shows that the gold 
occurs, partly at Jeast, in a free state mechani- 
cally enclosed in the pyrites. Such an associa- 
tion has been suspected in many gold reefs ; 
but the proof is rarely so clear as in this case. 








PEILOLOGY NOES. 
TuE State Council of Kashmir has, on the 
proposal of the British Resident, Col. P. Nisbet, 
sanctioned the publication of a systematic 
catalogue of the Maharaja’s collection of 
Sanskrit MSS. at Jammu, under the editorship 
of Dr. Aurel Stein, Principal of the Oriental 
College, Lahore. This collection, although of 
recent date- having been mainly formed by 
the late Maharaja Raubir Singh—is one of the 
lsrgest in Northern India. It contains over 
4000 works, and among them a very consider- 
able number of ancient Sanskrit MSS., pur- 
chased for the late Maharaja at Benares and 
e' owhere in India. The library is preserved 
in the Raghunath Temple at Jammu, and has 
not been previously explored by a European 
scholar. It is mainly due to the interest shown 
in the matter by Raja Amar Singh, the presi- 
dent of the Kashmir Council of Regency, and 
by the Resident, that the preparation of a 
scientific catalogue has now become practicable. 


Dn. Stern has been engaged, since a visit to 
Kashmir in 1888, in researches relating to the 
Rajatarangini of Kalhana, the Royal Chronicle 
of Kashmir, with a view to.a new edition of 
this work. During a more recent sojourn in 
the ‘‘Happy Valley,” Dr. Stein was fortunate 
enough to secure the Codex Archetypus of all ex- 
tant Kashmir MSS, of the Rajatarangini, written 
in the seventeenth century, for the purpose of 
his edition, and to devote some time to the 
identification of ancient localities mentioned io 
the work. A visit to the shrine of Vijayes’vara, 
the modern Bijabror, was rewarded by the 
discovery of two Sauskrit inscriptions in 
S‘iradi characters. One, dated in the reign 
of King Kijadeva, goes back to the early 
part of the thirteenth century. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Eizanetuan Soctetry.—( Wednesday, Dee. 11.) 
F. Rocsrs, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
Miss Grace Latham read a paper entitled ‘‘Some 
Laws iu Dramatic Art.’? Miss Latham remarked 
that the drama, so far as it represents life, 
thought, and fecling through the human form, is 
linked with painting and sculpture; but that it 
differs from them, as—(1) Its material is the 
living human beivg, with whom the subjects it 
illustrates must be connected. (2) The living 
materi+i necessitates motion, also progression — 
the efiects obtained being transitory ; hence the 
development of character, plot, &c. (3) The 
traneitory vature of dramatic art obliges it to be 
produced at fixed times, before many spectators. 
A picture or statue can wait for behoiders, can be 
seen at any moment A play must succeed or fail 
at once, so far as each audience is concerned. The 
limited time a body of people can be held together 
causes the abridgment especially characteristic of 
dramatic art. A crowd is always restless; hence 
the attention of an audience must be caught, kept, 
and directed by means of contrast, climax, and 


continuity of action, &c. (4) Dramatic art deals 
with the exceptional moments of life. Plays being 
usually produced in large buildings, their 
situations, passions, and characters require to be 
strongly emphasised to be at all effective; and 
unless they will bear this treatment they are unfit 
for dramatic representation. (5) Both eye and ear 
are appealed to. Opportunity must be provided 
by the playwright for action and grouping, which 
may tell their story to the eye, us well as words 
capable of being said with characteristic intona- 
tions. (6) The works of the dramatist, like those 
of the musician, exist through the co-operation of 
skilled interpreters, who can use opportunity, work 
out climax and contrast, and represent character. 
Without them the writings of a Shakspere become 
but poems or tales, unless the student himself 
possesses dramatic knowledge to create in his 
mind a vivid picture of their representation, and 
become his own interpreter —An interesting dis- 
cussion followed, in which Mr. F. Rogers, Mr. 
W. H. Cowham, Mr. F. Payne, Mr. B. Dyer, Mr. 
J. E. Baker, aud other members took part, 


Mancuester Gortue Socrery.—( Wednesday, 
December II ) 


Dr. A. W. Warp, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Preisivger read a paper by Prof. O. H. Herford, of 
Aberystwyth, on ‘‘Gocthe’s Hermann und 
Dorothea.’ This work, the result of a single 
though not continuous effort (begun August, 
1796, finished March, 1797) was, if not the richest, 
yet certainly the ripest fruit of Goethe’s activity 
duriog his great Weimar period. In spite of its 
perfect finish and its homogeneousness, it reflects, 
though in a manner often subtle and refined, the 
intellectual, moral, and social strivings of the time 
and of Goethe himself. The French Revolution, 
the Italian journey, Gocthe’s friendship with 
Schiller, Wolf, Voss, and W. von Humboldt, have 
all their part in it. Schiller’s was perhaps the 
most important of these influences, as it restored 
Goethe, ashe gratefully owns, to poetry, which he 
had as good as abandoned. Wolf's theory of the 
rhapsodic origin of the Homeric poems encouraged 
Goethe to vie, on a different ground, with the 
father of poetry; and Voss’s Guise, a crude 
though suggestive effort to apply Greek art to 
German life, was the immediate iuspiration, though 
not the model, of Hermann und Dorothea. Goethe 
took his subject from an unpretending anecdote in 
the prolix work of G. G. Gicking (1734 and 1737) 
on the emigration of a Salzburg Protestant com- 
munity to Prussia and Hanover. This simple story 
of the wooing of an emigrant maiden by a 
citizen’s son of Altmiihl Goethe used, in his own 
words, for ‘‘ detaching the purely human element 
in the life of a small town from its excresences and 
at tha same time reflecting in a little mirror the 
great movements of the theatre of the world.”’ 
The two commuuities introduced, although of one 
race, are separated by the broad distinctions of a 
wandering and a stationary community, which 
are typified in tho two central figures: Dorothea, 
the self-dependent, heroic maiden ; and Hermann, 
the awkward, home-bred, yet strong and tender 
youth. The revolutionary upheaval which brings 
these lovers together is introduced as a needful 
element in a purely literary conception, the 
development of idyllic beauty out of distraction 
and disorder. The reasons for Goethe’s success in 
giving the air of Homer to undisguisedly modern 
materials are the essential unity of his figures, the 
broad human basis on which the differences of 
characters are founded, the absence of any such 
contrast between refinement and rusticity—as, ¢ ., 
in Longfellow’s and Clough’s epic idyls. The 
distinction between Goethe’s work and all 
Arcadianism whatsoever is that Arcadia is an 
imaginary seclusion of elegant and sentimental 
souls from the stir and stress of life, while 
Hermann and Dorothea is life itself, disengaged, not 
from its stir and _ stress, but from the 
excrescences which overlie and disguise the 
inner movement of human hearts. Her- 
mann und Dorothea was, at the time of its 
appearance, received with warm applause by the 
leading German critics, A. W. Schlegel and 
W. von Humboldt. On the romantics it had 
little influence, but abroad its classical perfection 
won for it a place sccond only to Faust among 





, Goethe's works.—-In the diecussion which 





followed, Dr. Ward criticised Goethe’s treatment’ 
of his metre, and claimed for Greek idyllic poetry 
its share among the influences upon Goethe's work. 
—Mr. Schelling drew attention to an opera by Mr. 
Gustav Résler, founded on the subject of Hermann 
und Dorothea.—Dr. Ward read a short paper on 
** Count William of Schaumburg-Lippo,’? whom 
Goethe, in Dichtung und Wahrheit, places among 
those German sovereigns of the eighteenth century 
who drew into their service distinguished men of 
intellectual ability to adorn and benefit the society 
of their states. The count (born 1724), who 
received his first education in England, was a 
genuinely kind, lovable man, an independent 
thinker, a recklessly brave aud enthusiastic 
soldier. He served in Austria and in Portugal, 
where he came under the influence of that truco 
representative of cighteenth-century reform—the 
Marquis of Pombal. He published a work on 
defensive warfare, in order to show how peacc 
could be preserved by readiness for war, and pre- 
ceded Scharnhornst end Stein in their endeavours 
to create a national srmy. The literary names 
chiefly associated with Count William are Thomas 
Abbt, the friend of Nicolai, and the author of a 
brilliant essay on death for our native land, whom 
an early fate cut off from a promising career as a 
historian ; and Herder, who from 1771 to 1776 
was chief officiating clergyman at Biickeburg, 
the capital of the count’s principality. Un- 
fortunately, there was little sympathy, and con- 
sequently no harmonious intellectual intercourse 
between the count ard Herder, whose temper 
lacked the sweet reasonableness with which his 
great friend Goethe accommodated himself to the 
narrow sphere of a small state. Count William 
died ia 1776, a few months after Herder’s removal 
to Weimar. 


Cymmroporion Society.—(Wednesdsy, December 18.) 


J. Anprew Oornert, Exa., in the chair.—Mr. 
Frederic Seeb2hm read a paper on ‘‘ The Celtic 
Open-field System.’”’ Mr. Secbohm observed 
that German writers on the ‘Mark’ and 
‘Village Community’? have left Celtic ground 
almost uvexplored, and have perhaps been too 
ready to indulge patriotic feelings by assigning a 
Teutonic origin to a system which they have 
closely examined only in German districts. On 
the other hand, even the two recent volumes of 
the late lamented French scholar M. de Coulanges, 
though containing chapters of remarkable thorough- 
ness and value on the rural economy of Gaul 
under the Merovingian kings, and notwithstand- 
ing their wonderful lucidity in interpretation of 
the texts, still leave us quite in the dark as to 
the origin of the Gallic open-field system. In 
a letter written to Mr. Seebohm just two years 
ago, M, de Ooulanges expressed his surprise that 
no trace, or hardly any trace, was to be found in 
the ancient documents of French history of the 
open-field system, adding that he was almost 
willing to concede that possibly it might have had 
a German origin, sceing that it resembled so 
closely the system described in the Germania of 
Tacitus. Mr. Seebohm contended, on the contrary, 
that there are facts which prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that the open-field system has from ancient 
times been thoroughly at home in North-West 
France, and that it was by no means borrowed 
from a Frankish or other Teutonic source. A 
visit to Brittany last autumn had enabled him to 
carry out a personal investigation on the spot. 
The chief marks of the open-field system ho 
thus shortly described: (1) An open-field town- 
ship, except near the homesteads, had no permenent 
hedges. (2) Both meadowandarable lands were open 
to the common pasture of the flocks and herds of 
the township except while the grass and corn 
crops were growing. After the crops were 
removed the common right of pasture was resumed. 
(3) And yet, though subject to these common 
rights, the land for the purposes of the crops was 
in the private ownership of individual holders. 
(4; For the purpose of the crops and the private 
ownership the meadow and the arable of a town- 
ship were divided into many hundreds and often 
thousands of narrow strips, or acres, divided by turf 
balks or ploughed up into high-backed lands laid 
out so as generally each to embrace a day’s plough- 
ing. Andthe land of each holder was not con- 
tiguous, but consisted of a bundle of strips, often 
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as many as from thirty to sixty scattered about on 
the whole open field. An examination of this 
system as it existed in early Britain and Ireland 
led Mr. Seebohm to the belief that it was a Celtic 
system independent of the Teutonic system, though 
very possibly having in prehistoric times a common 
origin in the old Aryan home, or in survivals from 
the husbandry of still more ancient races on the 
ground before the coming of the Aryan tribes. 
A close examination of the husbandry of Brittany, 
with an inspection of Ohartularies and other docu- 
ments at San Gwenoleu, Plouharnel, Carnac, 
Redon and elsewhere, together with a philologi- 
cal comparison of agricultural terms, had led 
Mr. Seebohm to the conclusion that the connexion 
between the systems of Brittany, Cornwall, and 
Wales is a very striking one; and that in Western 
France, at any rate, it was a Celtic system, and could 
nothave been an importation into Gaul by the Goths 
or Franks.—In the discussion that followed Mr. 
Corbett commented on the fact that no survival of 
the system was now to be found in Wales, and Mr. 
G. L. Gomme was disposed to ascribe the system 
to Roman rather than to any earlier influences. 








FINE ART. 


The Church Plate of the County of Doreet. 
By J. E. Nightingale. (Salisbury.) 


A Few years ago such a monograph as this 
could hardly have been produced. Some local 
antiquary might have contributed a few lines 
and a rough woodcut, representing one of the 
more remarkable pieces of church plate in the 
county, to some local antiquarian publication ; 
and there the information would have lain as 
much buried as ever. It is only by means of 
co-operation that the treasures, even of one 
sort, preserved in a small county, can be 
described; and such co-operation can only be 
accomplished when initiated by an authority 
which commands general respect. The in- 
creased attention paid to the preservation of 
monuments of the past is beginning to pro- 
duce patent results, and the monograph under 
consideration is one of them. 
The Bishop of Salisbury desired 


“to obtain authentic returns of the church 
plate belonging to every parish in the diocese 
for the purpose of their being preserved in the 
diocesan registry. To carry out this design a 
printed form of return was issued to every in- 
cumbent, through the rural deans, stating what 
special information was required. These were 
ultimately collected together, and form the 
basis of the matter now printed.” 


Other bishops please copy! Needless to say, 
the returns sent in were full of inaccuracies ; 
but they served as a guide, and greatly ab- 
breviated the work of cataloguing. 

The history of Church plate in Dorset 
resembles the history of that of other counties. 
Henry VIII. confiscated the great mass of it. 
Much of what remained was sold for parish 
expenses. In 1552 Edward VI. appointed a 
commission to examine the church property 
and to take away all superfluous plate, leaving 
only to each church “one, two, or more 
chalices or cuppes according to the multitude 
of people.” The account of the church goods 
in Dorsetshire, drawn up by these commis- 
sioners, is fortunately preserved in the Record 
Office; and Mr. Nightingale has printed that 
part of it which refers to the plate. Six 
parishes are recorded as possessing three 
chalices each, fifty-five have two chalices, 
204 have one chalice. The ‘ worst”? was 
always the one left for future use. Thus, in 
the year 1552 there were still 265 mediaeval 
chalices in the possession of the churches of 





the county. Of these only three exist at the 
present day. 

The great and final destruction was wrought 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time. In the year 
1567 orders were issued requiring the disuse 
of ‘‘ massing chalices’’ and the substitution 
of ‘‘decent communion cups.” The chalice 
was, therefore, everywhere replaced by a cup 
with a paten cover of very ordinary form, so 
many examples of which are still found all 
over England. No less than 104 of such 
Elizabethan cups remain in Dorsetshire alone, 
seventy-four of them being hall-marked be- 
tween 1562 and 1591. Others were clearly of 
local manufacture, and, though not hall-marked, 
have one of two (town or maker’s) marks, 
which certainly belonged to someone working 
in the county. About seventy parishes possess 
communion plate of the seventeenth century. 
In the eighteenth century several parishes 
acquired large additions of single pieces or of 
sets; while in the present century some fifty 
parishes are known to have exchanged their 
old plate for new. 

The above brief abstract of Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s conclusions will serve to show the ex- 
cellent quality of his work. The bulk of his 
book is occupied with detailed accounts of the 
plate in every church, and there are sixteen 
full-page illustrations of the more remarkable 
specimens. 


W. M. Conway. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE usual winter exhibition of ‘‘ Old Masters ”’ 
at Burlington House will open next week; the 
private view is fixed for to-day. It is under- 
stood that the special features this year will be 
collections of the work of Rembrandt and 
Velasquez, and also a collection of the water- 
colour drawings of the sculptor Stephens, best 
oe for his Wellington monument in St. 
aul’s, 


THE Hobby Horse, for the future, will be 
issued to none but annual subscribers; only 
the exact number subscribed for will be 
printed, and single copies will no longer be 
procurable. The January number will contain 
some studies by Sir Frederick Leighton; an 
essay upon contemporary art, by Mr. G. F 
Watts; a poem by Mr. J. Addington Symonds ; 
a notice of Mr. Pater’s new volume; and some 
renderings of Propertius into English prose, by 
Mr. Selwyn Image, which have been revised by 
Mr. Postgate. 


The Reliquary for January will contain 
‘* Some Inventories of Church Goods,” includ- 
ing relics in Coventry Cathedral, goods of St. 
Katherine’s Hospital, St. Martin’s Le Grand 
Church, Langley Abbey, Norfolk, Howden, 
Yorkshire, Lowthorpe, Yorkshire, Southwell 
Church, Notts; also illustrated articles on 
“The Devil’s Arrows,” near Boroughbridge, 
by Mr. A. H. D. Leadman; and on ‘‘ The Nine 
Ninnyhammers,” by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite. 


Ar the last general meeting cf the Society of 
Medallists, it was decided to offer prizes of 
£25 and £5 respectively for medals or models 
of medals in metal or plaster. Objects in com- 
petition should be sent to the secretary, Mr. 
H. A. Grueber, British Museum, by April 1. 


MEssrs, JOHNSTONE, NorMAN & Co., of New 
Bond Street, have now on view a large stained- 
glass window, executed by Mr. John La Farge, 
of New York, whose work on a smaller scale 
attracted attention at the recent exhibition of 
American decorative art. 





Mr. Henry Prunost has just presented to 
the Nottingham Castle Museum a fine water- 
colour drawing by Hamilton. 


THE amount already received by the Society 
for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt is a little more than £400. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, 28, Albert Gate, S.W. 





THE STAGE. 


Dramatic Works. By T. W. Robertson. With 

Memoir by his Son. (Sampson Low.) 

Tue ‘ principal dramatic works’ is the full 
entry on the title-page ; for to print the whole 
of them would have been unadvisable, T. W. 
Robertson having been a most prolific writer, 
some of whose efforts did not pretend to per- 
manent value. No less than fifteen plays, 
however—including a posthumous farce, and 
one or two larger plays of dubious success— 
are included in the two portly volumes which 
are now before us; and the reader is un- 
questionably enabled—and it is for the first 
time—to judge, in the quietude of the study, 
what is the real rank of a writer who, after 
years of failure, became for a few years very 
popular, and who, after these few years of 
great popularity, fell not indeed into disre- 
pute, but into comparative neglect. We need 
not be concerned with any very elaborate 
enquiry into the sources of Robertson’s fas- 
cination for what was at least an important 
moment in the history of our stage, but we 
may declare with a certain amount of con- 
fidence that the truth in the matter of 
Robertson’s merits lies between the two 
extremes. He was not the lasting and 
the dazzling genius which some of his friends 
esteemed him to be. He was not, on the other 
hand, the purely ephemeral writer that it has 
of late, in more quarters than one, been the 
fashion to represent him. Nor is there any- 
thing surprising in the position he took up. 
When one knows, along with his work, some- 
thing of his circumstances, the connexion 
between the two is both interesting and easy 
to trace. Of his life and of his circumstances, 
the work—poor at first, then finer, then a 
little wearied and ordinary—was the very 
natural result. 

The genuineness of Robertson’s inspiration, 
such as it was, and his entire unconvention- 
ality were the causes of his first successes, in 
so far as these were to be attributed to literary 
qualities at all, or to those powers of observa- 
tion of life which it was the business of his 
literature to embody. But of course his quite 
exceptional knowlege of stage requirements 
—a familiarity with the theatre which was 
wholly advavtageous, inasmuch as he con- 
trived to keep his independence of vision in 
spite of it—was of immense assistance to 
him (as the same has been to Mr. Pinero) in 
assuring him of what was possible and what 
was effective. A wider and more varied 
observation of life would have permitted him 
to be as true in depicting one phase of society 
as in depicting another. As it was, while 
his Krux is a portrait, and, in another social 
stratum, his Tom Stylus is a portrait, there is 
a certain indefiniteness—for once, perhaps, 
the taint of conventionality—in his sketches 
of ‘‘the great world.” Extraordinary per- 
sonal sympathy with the soldier—the poor 
man himself, in the depths of his poverty, 
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was once on the very point of enlisting— 
kept him right in all those episodes in which 
the military are concerned. It is a great mis- 
take to declare that T. W. Robertson’s pieces 
are not of the kind that one can read. They 
can be read and be found interesting; read 
and found, at the very least, entertaining. 
But though this is so, and though they, or the 
best cf them, will likewise hold their own 
yet awhile, we do not feel sure that it can be 
said of Robertson that he brought into his 
literature a new view, or a s‘rikingly indivi- 
dual view of life. What he did was to bring 
on to the stage a view of life that had not 
obtained hitherto in that region. And when 
he made the effort to leave what we may 
fairly call high comedy, or the higher kind of 
genre, for the more essentially dramatic, the 
more stirring, the more profound, it is pro- 
bable that what told against him was a cer- 
tain inability on his part to reach the violent 
or to reach the intense. I do not know that 
throughout his work there is a trace of the 
capacity for any great passion. Mr. John 
Oxenford, when he was praising ‘‘ Caste,” ia 
the Times, could well and truly lay stress on 
the ‘‘ epigrammatic tendency that pointed the 
entire fable ”’; on a “‘predeliction for domestic 
pathos,”’ which almost implies an indisposition 
for tragedy ; and on a ‘‘freedom from con- 
vention in the delineation of characters.” 
Furthermore, it is but just to remember—and 
Robertson’s son dwells on it so much that 
we are caused to remember it permanently— 
that the success of Robertson’s pieces was not 
dependent on their performance by any 
particular company. A certain method and 
a certain scale of theatre did undoubtedly 
associate themselves with the success. At 
the Haymarket there was not the enthusiasm 
that there had been at the Prince of Wales’s. 
But ‘* Society” had triumphed at Liverpool, 
under the direction of Henderson, before ever 
it triumphed in Tottenham Street ; and Miss 
Sophie Larkin was the only player who ap- 
peared in the two places. 

The details of his father’s life, which Mr. 
tobertson the younger gives us, are very 
interesting. They tell us of his honourable 
origin and of his life of struggle. The some- 
time manager of ‘the Lincoln circuit”? had 
much reason to be proud of his family, the 
youngest of whom—it could be no other than 
Mrs. Kendal—is now admittedly the greatest 
of English actresses, and the eldest of whom 
was, at all events for a few years, the most 
prominent dramatist of bis period. T. W. 
Robertson’s conduct, all through life, was 
such as might have been looked for from the 
son of rightly respected parents. He was 
the soul of honour and of kindness. Like 
many Englishmen, he bore adversity with 
courage; aud, unlike many Englishmen, his 
head was not turned by a wholly unlooked- 
for prosperity. When his father’s pecuniary 
fortunes gave way, and ‘‘ the Lincoln circuit” 
had to be broken up, Robertson was thrown, 
very young, entirely on his own resources. 
He acted a little, but never it seems with 
much success. He took to writing; and, as he 
had lacked the opportunity to master any 
particular subject, it was to the smaller 
imaginative work—belles lettres of the humbler 
kind—that he naturally drifted. Certain 


studies of theatrical types, which he made not 
at all in the first days of his writing, are, if I 





remember accurately, noteworthy examples of 
real observation and of a happy fashion of 
recording it. But after the long-delayed 
success of his dramatic endeavours, Robertson 
was not likely to do much more to the social 
essay or the imaginative sketch. Play now 
followed play somewhat rapidly; and there 
can be no doubt that, in his later days, both 
Robertson’s health and the quality of his 
work suffered by the superabundance of his 
labours. Herein he wauted, as it seems to 
me, wisdom. It is not unkind to suggest 
that he should have been content to resp his 
harvest not quite so rapidly. Robertson was 
twice married, and the son who is his bio- 
grapher is the son of his first wife. She was 
an attractive and excellent young actress, who 
became known to Robertson when he was 
himself an actor, and who was his companion 
through all his days of difficulty. Her death 
and his first assured triumph were almost 
simultaneous. Three years or so afterwards, 
Robertson married again. With Bohemia, 
even of the better kind, he had then abso- 
lutely finished ; and it seemed that thereafter 
he worked too hard and lived in a circle that 
was rather too restricted. He was liked—it 
may almost be said that he was loved—wher- 
ever he went. Much of the charming whole- 
some spirit of the man survives for us, fortu- 
nately, in his playe. 
Frepertck WrpMorE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


In common with about a thousand other 
children—many of them bald-headed and not 
a few of them grey—we were privileged, on 
Saturday afternoon, to see the pantomime at 
Her Majesty’s. The treat of Drury Lane—a 
very great treat, confessedly—has not yet been 
afforded to us, so that we do not profess to 
write as experts on the relative merits of the 
two shows. Comparisons are ‘‘ odorous”; and 
whatever may be the triumph of Drury Lane, 
the show at Her Majesty’s is distinctly a great 
one. ‘Richard Henry” has written the book 
—and not too long = book—very neatly ; and 
Mr. Charles Harris’s notions of spectacle are of 
an advanced kind. The absence of buffoonery, 
too, is much to be commended. While there is 
a proper harlequinade at the end of the busi- 
ness, the action of the piece itself, and the 
charm of its spectacle, suffers but little—and 
that, quite necessary — interruption. Miss 
Minnie Palmer plays Cinderella, and she is 
America’s favourite representative of the very 
juvenile person—of what we may call the ex- 
aggerated ingénue. She has attractiveness of 
manner, and, especially in speaking, an ex- 
tremely symp.thetic voice—the best and least 
mannered of ‘‘ elocution.” Miss Robina, who 
plays fai better than she did in ‘‘ Faust” at 
the Gaiety, is a very sufficient Prince, though 
there are rumours to the effect that Miss Violet 
Cameron, who has been ill, may undertake the 
part during the latter portion of the run. 
Three or four good comic men are usefully 
occupied; and they include Mr. Shiel Barry, 
who was so wonderful, and so more than comic, 
in the ‘‘ Cloches de Corneville,” and Mr. Charles 
Coborn, the hero of the ‘‘two lovely eyes” song 
(we forget whether they were ‘‘black” or 
blue”), But admirable as these different 
people’s efforts are, it is the spectacle that 
is ‘‘ convincing.” What a manoeuvring of 
crowds!—what an arraugement and rearrange- 
ment of gay or gorgeous colour. The scenes, 
by Telbin and by Ryan especially, and Emden’s 
Transformation, are not only elaborate, but of 





distinguished beauty. The dances, in them- 
selves, are not perhaps very remarkable—are 
not up, it may be, to the highest level reached 
by the modern followers of ‘‘ the Sallé” and 
‘the Camargo”—but they are at all events 
of the right kind. The short skirt is chiefly 
tabooed, and singular grace is secured by the 
dexterous manipulation of long gown and 
flowing or fan-like drapery. Truly admirable 
as may be many things that are done elsewhere, 
there is no question that the pantomime at Her 
Majesty’s is really a sight to see. 


LITTLE Miss Vera Beringer—who, by the 
bye, unlike most child actresses, grows apace 
—is giving her farewell performances in 
‘* Fauntleroy,” every afternoon, just now, at 
the Opera Comique. The cast remains a good 
one, Mr, Somerset and Miss Helen Leigh still 
playing admirably tbe old nobleman and the 
noisy would-be daughter-in-law, and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, returning after her distin- 
guished success at the Criterion, to the charm- 
ing part of young Mrs. Errol, which she under- 
stands so well, As for the ‘‘ little Lord,’”’ Miss 
Vera Beringer has him at her fingers’ ends, so 
to speak, yet familiarity with the character has 
brought with it no neglect of the art. And, to 
show, we suppose, that she is not for ever to be 
identified exclusively with the ré/e that made 
her famous, Vera Beringer gives a couple of 
skilful little recitations every afternoon, after 
the play. 

Miss GERALDINE ULMAR AND Miss JESSIE 
Bonp have both, we hear, been “out of the 
bill” at the Savoy, through temporary indis- 
position. And at the Shaftesbury, Miss Annie 
Hughes was for at least two nights unable to 
act; her place being supplied by Miss Eva 
Moore. At the Vaudeville, the dramatist, 
Mr. Buchanan, and the actor, Mr. Thomas 
Thorne, have both been laid aside. Even 
theatrical people are not made absolutely of 
steel, though they come nearer to it, we think, 
than any other section of humanity. 


By the death of Mr. Frank Marshall—which 
occurred a few days since, at his house in 
Bloomsbury — we lose a genial member of 
society, who was at the same time a good 
Shaksperian critic. Until lately most of the 
work we believe, that was connected with the 
‘‘Henry Irving Shakspere,” had been done 
by Mr. Marshall, who at an earlier period had 
seemed a dramatist of promise, and was even, 
to some extent, a dramatist of performance. 
He wrote ‘‘ False Sham ’”—a play which had a 
certain character; and by his adaptation of 
the ‘‘Saratoga” of Mr. Bronson Howard (he 
called his version ‘‘Brighton”’), he provided 
Mr. Charles Wyndham with one of those 
parts which did much to establish a light 
comedian’s reputation for an actor who has 
since been more ambitious. Mr. Marshall 
leaves a widow, long known to the stage as 
Miss Ada Cavendish. 














MUSIC. 
RECENT MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


WAGNER'S Ring of the Nibelungen. By Gustav 
Kobbé. (New York: G. Schirmer.) This little 
work, which has reached a fifth edition, gives 
an analysis of the tetralogy with musical illus- 
trations. It is written in a clear and interesting 
manner, and will prove of great service to 
those who have not time, or may not be com- 
petent, to examine the work for themselves. 
There is also a short introduction, with some 
historical and critical remarks. Mr. Kobbé 
points out one fault in the dramatic construc- 
tion of the ‘‘Ring”—viz., the prolonging of 
scenes which are merely episodical. fo this 
most critics would agree with him. But he 
goes 80 far as to speak of Wotan as a ‘‘ bore,” 
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except in the noble scene with Briianhilde in 
the finale of ‘‘ The Valkyr.” 


The Organists’ Quarterly Journal, Part 84 
(Novello), contains a Preludio e Fuga by G. B. 
Polleri, which obtained a first prize at Padua in 
1884. The writing is clever, but not laboured. 
Moreover, it is not difficult to play. An 
Allegro Moderato, by R. Ernest Bryson, is a 
vigorous and effective piece, intended as a 
concluding voluntary. A Scherzo by the Rev. 
A. H. Stevens is lively, and the Trio 
melodious; but the music has little individu- 
ality. 

May Margaret, Choral Ballad, by Erskine 
Allon (op. 17) (London Music Pablishing Oo.), 
is, to our thinking, one of the composer’s most 
successful efforts. The opening chorus is fresh 
and pleasing, aud the music throughout is 
melodious and unaffected. The work is a short 
one, and may be recommended to choral 
societies. The words—by J. Payne—are re- 
printed by permission from Songs of Life and 
Death. 


Suite for Pianoforte. By Edward German. 
(Ashdown.) There is plenty of clever writing 
in the various numbers; but if the composer 
means them to be played one after the other, 
the work is far too long. They ara in various 
keys; and, with the exception of the Bourrée, 
all the pieces are modern in character. This 
Bourrée and Elegy No. 4 are the most pleasing. 
The Tarantella—or Saltarella, as it should have 
been called—is commonplace. 


Trois Suites, [squissses Posthumes, Six Pré- 
ludes. By Stephen Heller. (Edwin Ashdown.) 
The name of this composer recalls the many 
characteristic Etudes and pieces which have 
been the delight both of teachers and pupils ; 
and anything from his pen will be received 
with respect and affection. But these posthu- 


—— 





mous works, though they contain many pleasing 
ideas and effective passages, show signs of 
failing powers. Indeed, they had not re- 


ceived the composer’s finishing touches before | 


his death, for on the title-page of the three 
sets weread: ‘‘ Mises en ordre et achevées par 
H. Barbedette.’’ Of the Suites, the second is 
the most attractive. Of the Esquisses, the 
Barcarolle shows most character; the Fileuse 
is a good study for the fingers. The Préludes 
have for us the greatest charm; and, in any 
case, they are excellent practice. 


Pavane Espagnole, Zambra Granadina, Sevil- 
lanas, Barcarolle Cuatalane, Cotillon Waltz. 
Pianoforte Pieces. By J. Albeniz. (C. Ducci.) 
This composer, as is well known, has achieved 
no small success in the performance of his own 
compositions. They are light and graceful ; 
aud by certain nuances and change of time 
he knows how to impart a certain character and 
charm to them. If played in an ordinary 
manner they would produce but little effect. 
The first is not difficult. The second, also easy, 
is pleasing in its rhythms. Sevillanas has an 
attractive principal theme. The Barcarolle 
commences well, but the middle section is 
weak. We care least for the Waltz. 


Siz Songs. By Frances Allitsen. (Ascher- 
berg.) No. 1—‘‘ Not Quite Alone”—has good 


feeling and some tasteful harmonies, but the | 
accompaniment follows somewhat too faith- | 
No. 2—to words by | 
Lord Tennyson—is an expressive song, aud the | 


fully the voice part. 


music pleases by its weird and unconventional 
character. No. 3 is less striking, and gives one 
the impression of having been composed at the 
pianoforte. Of the remaining numbers, the 
last—again to Tennyson’s words—may be 
praised for its decisive rhythm and dramatic 
style. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

|Mr. Dannrevruer will commence _ his 
| twentieth series of concerts at Orme Square on 
January 16. The programme on that occasion 
will include a new pianoforte Trio in E. flat 
(Op. 35) by Dr. Stanford, and Bach’s Suite in B 
minor for flute and strings. The second concert 
takes place on January 30. On February 13, a 
new pianoforte Trio in G by Dr. Parry will be 
performed; and on February 27 Sgambati’s 
pianoforte Quintet will be given for the second 
time. The programmes also contain interesting 
pianoforte solos and songs. 
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“A MARVELLOUS PRODUCTION AT A MARVELLOUS PRICE.” 


A NEW SCHOOL ATLAS 


THE 


ENTITLED 


AND 


EDITED BY JOHN G. BARTHOLOMEW, 


Containing 52 entirely New Maps, beautifully Engraved and Printed in Colours. 


ALSO A 


CENTURY ATLAS 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


F.RGS., F.R.S.E, &¢., 


DICTIONARY of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, or GAZETTEER of the WORLD, 


rg’ HIS Atlas and Gazettcer has beon produced with great care, end no expense has been spared to 


accurate. 


THE SCHOOL ATLAS OF THE FUTURE. 


offered to the Scholastic World. 


DESCRIBING 35,000 PLACES. 


se 


STRONGLY AND ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 


make if complete and 


The publishers, therefore, feel confident that the work has only to be seen to be universally adopted as 
Nothing to be compared with it for cheapness and completeness has az yet been 


> IMPORTANT.—In crder to facilitate the inspection of this Atlas, the publishers have decided (for the next three months only) 
to send Sample Copies to Head and Assistant Teachers free by parcel post on receipt of 2s. 6d. in stamps or postal order. 
In no case will duplicate copies be sent at this price, and school address must be given as a guarantee. 
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Ready in January, 1890, post 8vo, brown buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK ON ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and Thoughts. 
By JOHN T. NETTLESHIP. 


Also Edition de Luxe, Limited to 75 numbered copies, Whatman large paper, price 21s. net. 





eady in January, 1890, post 8vo, green buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By H. Van Dyke, D.D. 


Limited to 250 copies only for England, 


Lonpon: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico Street, W. 


Ready immediatly. Price 2s. 6d , crown Svo, cloth gilt. 
By E. P. SCOTT. 
STANLEY: and HIS HEROIC RELIEF 
of EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 
London: DEAN & SON, 160A, Fleet-street, E C. 





THE PRESENT NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME 


THE FORTNIG 


HTLY REVIEW 


For JANUARY contains :— 

The ONLY COMPLETE STATEMENT as to PORTUGAL’S RECENT CLAIMS 
and AGGRESSIONS in AFRICA.— REMINISCENCES of CARLYLE,” by Professor 
TYNDALL.—The BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH on “THE STATE and the SERMON 
on the MOUNT.”-—A. C. SWINBURNE on ROBERT BROWNING’S DEATH; together 
with Articles by Profersor DOWDEN, GRANT ALLEN, and otkers. 





CHAPMAN 


& HALL, Lrm1rep. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 891,—-JANUARY, 1890.——2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES. 

A GLIMPSE OF LAKE NYASSA, By Captain F, D. LUGARD, 

1118 UNCLE AND HER GRANDMOTHER, CuaPs. I,—VI. 

THE MOUND BY YELLOW CREEK, 

THE GHOST BABY. 

OPENING UP INDO-CHINA, 

LADY BABY. CHaprs, XLI., XLII. 

CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE SLAVR-TRADE, 
By Coutts TROTTER. 

ROBERT BROWNING, A SONNET. 
BY SiR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

A WINTER'S DRIVE FROM SEDAN TO VERSAILLES AND 

ROUND PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. 

By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, 

-THE BURN, By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 

THE OLD SALOON. 

THE POLITICAL POSITION, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 

TWO MEW UTOPIAS. By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 

MR, WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. By ANDREW LANG. 

BROTHERUHOODS, By the BisHop of luron, 

THE ORIGIN of the ENGLISH. By E. A, FREEMAN, D.C.L. 

THE UNFAITHFUL STEWARD, By JULIA WEDGWOOD, 

PROFIL-SHUARING, By Professor J, 8. NICHOLSON. 

IKOME RULE in INDIA and in IRELAND. By A BENGAL MAGISTRATE. 

A LUMBER-ROOM. By MICHAEL FIELD. 

BRAZIL, PAST and FUTURF, By M.G. MULHALL, 

RUNNING for RECORDS. By J. R. WERNER. 

wae STANLEY has DONE for the MAP of AFRICA. By J. fcoTT 

ELTIF, 


ROBERT BROWNING. By the Rev. STorFORD BROOKE, M.A. 
ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 
THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
An Article on the INTERNAL EVIDENCE for the AUTHENTICITY 
and GENUINENESS of ST, JOHN'S GOSPEL, by the Right Rev. J. B, 
LIGHUTFOUT, D.D., eppears in the JANUARY Number of 


THE EXPOSITOR, 


which also contains 

Rev. Frof. J. Agar Boet.—-NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING on FUTUKE 
PUNISILYENT,. 

Rev. Prof. T. K, Cheyno, D.D.-TWENTY-SIXTH and TWENTY-EIGHTH 
PSALMs. 

Kev. J, Osweld Dykes, D.D,—OUR LORD'S FIRST APZEARANCE at the 
FEAST of TABERNACLES, 

Rey. Ch rles Ff. b’Arcy.—MICAIAH’S VISION, 

Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D.—ST. JAMES and his EPISTLE. 

*,* Among other Articles expected to appear during the year may be 
mentioned Contributions by Rev, Prof. Godet, D.D., Rev, Principal 
Fairbairn, D.D., the late Prof. Elmslie, D.D., Rev. G. Adam Smith, M.A., 
and the Rev. Canon Westcott, DD. 

TUE JANUARY NUMBER comrerces the FOURTH SERIES, 
One Shilling Monthly, 
Tondon HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row, 


KNOWLEDGE, 


An ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of SCIENCE, simply worded and exactly 
described. 
JANUARY.  SiXPENCR. 
THE COMMON FLEA.—IL. By E. A. BUTLER. 
THE LIFE HISTOKY ofa FEKN, By Dr, KE, MANSEL S¥MPSON, 
SOME PROPERTIES of NUMBERS, Ry ROBT, W. D. CHRISTIE, 
GROWTH end DECAY of MIND. By the late KR. A. PROCTOR, 
TOKTOISES and TURTLES. By R. LYDEKKER, 
HAKVARD COLLEGE OBSEKVATORY,. By A, C. RANYARD. 
TIL* FACE of the SKY for JANUARY. By HERBERT SADLER. 
WHIST and CHESS COLUMNS, &e. 
London W, H. ALLEN & CO, 13, Waterloo-place ; and at all Booksellers 
and Railway Bookstalls, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JANUARY. Prico 28. 6d, 


ON the NATURAL INEQUALITY of MEN. By Professor HUXLEY. 

THE GERMAN DAILY PRESS, By Dr. BAMBERGER (Member of the 
Reichstag). 

THE MELBOURNE GOVERNMENT: ITS ACTS and PERSONS, By the 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


OURSELVES and OUR FOREMOTHERS, By the Countess of JERSEY, 


THE DECLINE of RESERVE among WOMEN. By the CouNTESS 
COWPER. 


THE FUTURE of the CITY CHARITIES. By RoBert HUNTER, 

THE ACTUAL and the POLITICAL IRELAND, By T. W. RUSSELL, M.P, 
TEN YEARS of BRITISH ART. By Marcus B. Huisu. 

ABSOLUTE POLITICAL ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER, 

THE aoe 7 eel of ENGLISH. By the late CHARLES MACKAY, 


THE DANGERS of ELECTRIC LIGHTING, By CHARLES W. VINCENT. 
THE GOVERNMENT and the TITHES. By the Right Hon. EARL GREY 
London ; KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., Limited. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


MARCIA, Chaps, 1—4. By W. E, NoRRIs. 


FLEETS and FORTS: a Reply. 1. By Admiral P. H. CoLtoms. 2, By 
Licut.-General Sir ANDREW CLARKE, G.C.M.G. 


AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS, Part I. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of 
“Self Help,” &c. 


MADAME SCHUMANN and NATALIE JANOTHA. 

MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON. Chaps. i-4, 

CHRISTMAS in the ZEGEAN. By RENNELL Ropp, 

PRESENT and PAST. By P.T. BARNUM. 

THE PUBLIC and the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, By J. H. YOXALL, 

oe :—St, Alban’s Restoration, By Sir ARTHUR, BLoM- 
2 De 


NOTES of tho MONTH, from LONDON, EDINBURGH, and PARIS, 
OUR LIBRARY LIsT. 


London: JOHN MurrAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No. 246, for JANUARY, 


+» OCCASIONAL NOTES:—Journal of Education, 1879-89; Christ's 
Ilospital Schewe; Scholarships for Boys educated in Elementary 
Schools ; Catholic University for Ireland, &e, 

* 1889,” 

SUBJECT-TEACHING v, FORM-TEACHING. By E, M. CLARKE. 

THE LIMITS of EDUCATION, By C. CoLbeck. 

a and GERMAN a Story of my School Days. By AscorT R. 

OPE. 
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5. UNIVERSITIES and UNIVERSITY LIFE in GERMANY, 

+ CORRESPOND ZNCE :—College of Freceptors’ Examinations ; London 
University Convocation and the Proposed New Charter; The 
Parents’ National Educational Union; Spurious Literature 
Teaching, &c, 

. SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, 

- FOREIGN NOTES :—Swedev, Gormany, Franco, New Zealand, &c. 

10. THE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

11, REVIEWS and NOTICES ;—Kendall’s “The Cradle of tha Aryans”; 

Skrine’s **A Memory cf Edward Thrivg” ** Whibley’s **In Cep 
and Gown”; Gift Books, &e. 
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Price 6d., per post 73d. 


*.* Volume for 1889 now reody, 73 6d., post Sree. 
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Binding Cases, 18. 6¢ 





Offices : 86, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers. 700 pages, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1890. 


A Cyclopadie Record of Men and Topics of the Day. Re-written to date, 
Contains over 3,5°0 Original Artic'es by Eminent Specialists on every 
question now before the public. Edited by E. D. Price, F.G.S. 

‘“*An extraordinary amount of information at alow price....We can 
imagine few volumes more useful to place on the table of the reading-room 
of a public library or of a mechanics’ institute.”—Academy. 


London: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Limited, 


Ready immediately at all the Libraries. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
By MADAME OARETTE, 
Authoress of ‘My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie,” 


THE EVE of an EMPIRE'S FALL. 
Being Intimate Recollections of the Oourt of the 
Tuileries, 

Now ready, crown 8vo, One Shilling. 


By EDITH HERAUD, 
Authoress of “A Handbook cf Elocution and Oratory.” 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY. 


The Elocutionary Pause, its Nature, Use, and Value, 
A Complete and Practical System of Elocution, 


London: DEAN & Son, 160A, Fieet-street, E.C. 
Just published, 8vo, pp. XV., 489. Price 12s. 


RIGINAL NOTES on the BOOK of 
PROVERBS, acccrding to the Authorised Version. By the Rev. 
s. $ MALAN, D.D., late Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. Vol, I., Chap. I. 
toX. j 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 








JUST READY, 1899 EDITION. JUST READY. 


D EBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

KNIGHTAGE, and COMPANIONAGE, Beautifully printed, over 
1,00 pp., and 1,500 Armorial Bearings. Heraldically Embl d Bindivg. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 31s. 6d., or in 2 vols,, 163, each, 





London DEAN & SON, 160A, Fleet-street. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russeli’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he rrescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.”” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 
Eight Stamps, 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedfo:d-square, London, W.C. 
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COCOA. | MADE SIMPLY WITH 
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Prompt Payment of Claims. 
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Price One Penny ; post-free, Twopence. 
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FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS” of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE, comuptining the Term of the 
Reign of HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Containing :—The ‘‘ Howard Vincent” Map of the 
British Empire. Four Full-page Coloured Diagram, 
in Reference to Population, Trade, Shipping, 
Revenue, &c. aa 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price ts. 6d., post free 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 

ConTENTS: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Forece.—The Sources ot Popular Enthusiasm,—* Re- 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities.) 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 


with two Essays by MAZZINI: ** THOUGHTS on 
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THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATR #. 


A. & ae Sole Proprietors and Managers. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

sod & S"LONDON DAY BY DAY. 

Mr. Geo. Alexander ; Messrs. Marius, Beveridge, Shine, Rignold, Abing- 
don, Balfour, Wilfred, Russell, East, &c.; Mesdames A. Murray, M. Rorke, 
K. James, C. Elliot, and Clara Jecks. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by POLLY’S VENTURE. 


VENUE THEATRE. 


Every Evering, at 9, 
THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 
Messrs. Chevalier, Tapley, Sinclair, Capel, Grattan, Warde, Shone, and 
Cross; Mesdames Lindon, Byron, Evelyn, Polak, Gruhn, Davies, Ellis- 











n, &c, 

" Al 8.15, LA ROSE D'AUVERGNE, 
At 7.30, IN THE EXPRESS. 
At 2.30, BELLES OF THE VILLAGE.’ 





COMEDY THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, PINK DOMINOES. 

Messrs, Herbert Standing, Alfred Maltby, A. Boucicault, E. Dagnall, 
Willams, Bearne, and C. H. Hawtrey ; Mesdames Rose Saker, Goldney, 
Robertson, Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley, 

Preceded, at 8, by ONE SUMMER NIGHT. 

Messrs. Day, Lugg, Boucicault, &c,; Miss Rickards, &c. 


OU RT THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, AUNT JACK. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by TO THE RESCUE, 


7 y 
RURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.15, 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Mesers, Harry Nicholls, Leno, Lauri, jun., Griffiths Bros., Conquest, jun., 
Leopold Bros., Pleon, Stanton, Abbs, Harry Payne, and Herbert Campbell ; 
Mesdames H. Vernon, Faudelle, Hewitt, Wilsop, Comyns, Charteris, 
Dering, Bennett, Grey, AZxea, and Duggan, 


AILETY THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, 
RUY BLAS AND THE BLASE ROUE, 
Messra. Fred Leslie, Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Mesdames Ellen 
Farrep, Marion Hood, Syivia Grey, Linda Verner, Blanch Massey, and 
Letty Lind, 




















LOBE THEATRE 
. 
Sole Lesseo and Manager, Mr, F. R. BENSON. 

MR. F. R. BENSON’S SHAKESPEKIAN COMPANY every Evening, 
at 8, in Shakespeare’s Fairy Comedy, with Mendelssohn's Incidental Music, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 

Doors open 7,30 ; Overture, 7.45. Box office open 10.0 to 5.0. Acting 
Manager, Mr. H. JALLAND. No fees. MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM, Saturday, Jan. 4th, Wednesday, Jan, 8th, and every 
following Saturday and Wednesday, until further notice. Doors open at 2, 
commence 2.39, Children half-price to Stalls and Dress Circle to Matiuées. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. BEERBOHM-TREE, 

Every evening, at 8.30, A MAN’S SHADOW. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Kemble, C. Collette, E. M. Robson, Allan, Har- 
greaves, Tapping, Gurney, and Merwood; Mesdames Trev, Minnie ferry, 
Norreys, and Julia Neilson. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by, GOOD FOR NOTHING, 


Miss Norreys. 
YRIC THEAT 


Sole Froprietor and Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE, 

This evening, at 8 30, THE RED HUSSAK,. 

Mesdames Marie Tempest, Birdie Irving, Holland, Sidney, Florence 
Dysart ; Messrs. Ben Davies, C, Hayden Coflin, Christian, Wood, J. Le Hay, 
and Arthur Williams. 

7.49, WARRANTED BURGLAR-PROOF, 


RINCE of WALEs’ THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HORACE SEDGER, 


This Evening, at 8.15, PAUL JONES. 
Preceded by, at 7.30, JOHN SM IT il. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


Every Evening, at7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. 1. Barnes, Robert Pateman. Bassett Ree, C. 
Dalton, E, W. Gardiner, Siduey Howard, F, Shepherd, Geo. Dalziell, E. 
Mayeur, K.W. Lawson, Morton Baker, &c.; Mesdames Bella Pateman, 
Fanny Brouyh, — Huntly, &c. 





R E 





QHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


Messis. E. S. WILLARD and Joun LART, Lessees and Managers, 
Evory Evening, at 3, THE MIDDL®&MAN, 
Messrs, Willard, Mackintosh, E,W. Garden, H. Cane, H, V. Esmond, 
Ivan Watson, C. Crofion, W. E. Blatchley, R, Keith; Mesdames M, 
Millett, A. tiughes, KE. H, Brooke, A. Verity, St. Ange, KE. Moore, &¢, 








TRAND THEATRE. 


Every Eve. ing, at 8.40, the funnicst farcical comedy in London, 
OUK F Z 








Messrs, Willie Edouin, Faweett, Kigvold, Forbes-Pawson, Whitaker, 
Nainby, Sims; Misses Goward, Whitty, Leslie, Sedgwica, aud Fanny 
Brough, 

_Preceded, at &, by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 
PYOOLE’S ZaRBA TRE. 


Every Evening, at 7.30, A BROKEN SIXPENCE. 

At 8.15, oT, 

Messrs, J. L. Toole, John Billirgton, George Shelton, C. M. Lowne, H. 
Westland ; Mesdames Eliza Johnstone, Mary Brough, Jenny Donatd, 
Florence Henry, Effie Liston. and Irene Vanbrugh, &e, 

Conclude with THE STEEPLECHASE, 


7 I) . ‘ . 
YAUDEVILLE THEATKE. 
Sole Lessee snd Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 

Every Evening, at8, JOSEPH’S SWEETHEART, 
. Messrs, Thomas Thorne, Cyril Maude, Frank Gilimore, F, Grove, C. It r- 
vury, J 8. Blythe, Starley Hope, and Fred Thorne; Mesdamnes Ella 
Lanister, Sylvia Hodson, Coralie Owen, Gladys Ffolliott, § 












NIAGARA IN LONDON. 
Colossal PICTURE of tho GREAT FALLS. Origiatl effects by Philip- 
potecux, Picesant lounge, music, American sweetmeat store. Refresh- 


ments by Beguinot, 


Electr’e light. Building cooled throughout. 
Admission 1s. 


10 to 10.—York-street, Westminster (St James’s-park 


Station), Second year. Nearly one million visitors. 





Literary Men, Artists, and all Brain Workers 





WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTENS COCOA 


a most refreshing beverage, 


especially during work when solid food cannot be taken.—It satisfies without loading the 
stomach, stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 


The perfect purity and delicacy of this Cocoa is testified to by 
Dr. HASSALL, the LANCET, the BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH 
ce 


&c. 





KETABLISHED 1881. 
BA RN & 


IRKBECK 
Banth " Obanceory-lang, 


P 7 per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, ropeyasle on 
icnand, 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calcuiated oD 
the minimum monthly | alances, when cot drawn below £100, 


The Bank for its Cust . freo of Charge the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other 8 iti d Vaiuanlea; the collection of Bills 
efExchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and anicofStocks 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Cironlar Notes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post«frev, 07 
apriisation. FRARCiS KAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
SORDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
The origiaal best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 

Furnish diroct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No oxtracharge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimoniale Poet Free. 
®. MOEDER, 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W, Also for HIRE ONLY. 





dartak. 














PEARS’ 





REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND 
COMPLEXION 


To H.%.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 








BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 


ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POPTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIFS. 
Also 


HSSENCE of BEKF, BKE¥ THA, 





[PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


QPECIALTI BS for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS. 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
SECURED. 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned ‘Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 


Complexion Soap. 


It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 


skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FRY'S 


& FISHER, 188, 


Lancet— 


ST ik AN D. 


“Pure and very soluble.” 


Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


SirC. A. Cameron—“T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


well.” 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, 





COCOA 








